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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS. 
PECTS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


The following eloquent remarks are extracted from | 
an Oration, pronounced before the Citizens of Ban- 
gor, on the Fourth of July, 1838, the sixty- | 
second Anniversary of American Independence. | 
By Frederick H. Hedge. Published at the Re. 
quest of the City Government, 


PROS- 


When we contemplate what the last fifty | 
years have dene for human culture and humaa | 
happiness, we involuntarily ask, what the next} 
fifty, or the hundred, shall add to the account, | 
It is not till within these centuries, that the idea 
of progress in human affairs, has dawned upon |} 
mankind, hat the race, as a race, has a des- | 
tiny to accomnplish-—-that society, as it exists at 
any one time, is not an accident, Lut the, 
necessary result of all that has been, and the 
necessary condition of all that is to be—that| 
the earth, which witnessed the first unfolding, is 
destined to witness the final development of all 
that is in man—these are views and facts which 
have but lately come within the sphere of hu- | 
inan observation, They are still but faintly dis- 
cerned in the distant horizon. And yet there 
was always progress in the world. Always, | 
since the flood, there has been a steady pro- 
cession in human affairs, a continuous devel- 
opment of the human mind, Single nations 
have decayed, single races have died out, single | 
ats have stood still, but Humanity never. | 
There never was a period in the world’s history, | 
so dark and dismal and diseased, but there was 
proyress somewhere. Whatever stagnation 
there may have been on the surface, there was 
always life below, If it went out here, it burst 
forth there. When one phase of lLuman cule 
ture waned, ancther was ready to dawn. 
When one set of ideas became extinct, another 
was starting for life. When the old world and 
the old faith died ovt, the new was there. | 
When existing influences were insufficient to 
check the deep corruption of the times, some 
new influence stepped in and saved the rece. 
And so, under ever new influences and aspects ; 
never abandoned by the Powers above, but al- | 
ways aided and refreshed, as its day required;_ 
with varying fortunes, in various lands, the un- | 
conscious race has crept or sped, but never) 
staid. By the Ganges, and the Nile, the Al- | 
pheus, the Tiber, the Rhine, and the Potoinac, | 
it has marked its traces aad its triumphs. Six | 
thousand years, the sun and the stars have 
watcled it moving; but never unti] now—with 
the momentum acquired 1n these latter years— 
has it felt its motion. Now, fir:t awakened 
to self-consciousness, Humanity is moving on, 
with new speed and conscious aims, to the ful. 
filment of its high calling. When we trace the 
progress of human culture in time past, we find } 
that there has always been some one tribe o: 
people, to whom this culture was committed. 
The Hindoos, the Greeks, the Romans, the | 
Franks have had their turn, At present, the 
Anglo-Saxon race bears this charge. ‘I o them, | 
above all the tribes that are in the earth, are 
entrusted the great interesis of Humanity, The 
only race that can be considered as a rival with | 
this, is the Russian, But that nation, though | 
advancing with portentous strides toward the, 
consolidation of its own vast empire, and the 
filling up of its own vast territory, has not yet 
begun, by means of its colonies or its litera. 
ture, to exercise a woild-influence. The An- 
glo-Saxon race, on the other hand, emanating | 
from a kingdom of the most inconsiderable di- | 
mensions, have, within the last three centurics, | 
possessed themselves of the fairest portions ot | 
the earth. From that small island have gone | 
forth influences that girdle the world. In each | 
of the five great divisions of the g!obe, this race | 
is present with its language and its arts, Never, | 
since the Roman empire, did our people attain | 


euch sway. 


“Wind may not sweep, nor wild wave foam,’ 
where that sway is not felt. In either hemis- 
phere, English culture is now the moving force, 
and the last hope of man. It would be interest- 
ing to follow outthe probable effects of this cul- 
ture in other lands,—to see this indefatigable 
race gradually displacing the influences and | 
the tribes, which have hitherto retarded the | 
progress of man,—to see them climbing the} 
Himmaleh, piercing central Africa, stretching | 
along the Mountains of the Moon, and over. 
spreading Austral Asia, with their beneficent | 
sway,—awakening once more the wizard Genius 


of the East, and carrying, wherever the sun) 
shines or the winds blow, the sacred gifts of 
Freedom. 

But tie limits of this occasion will not allow | 
us to lose ourselves in the boundless prospect | 
which these views unfold. Our attention is! 
called to that portion of the race in which we | 
are more particularly interested, to which we be- | 
The prospects which our own country | 
unfolds, are sufficient to task the boldest imagi- | 
nation. On this subject much has been said | 
and sung. ‘The mind of this nation is prone to | 
revel in the future, We love to sketch the | 
rising prospects of our land, and are sometimes | 
accused of overdrawing, in the draughts we) 
make on coming years. It may wel! be doubted, 
however, whether all that has been said or sung, | 
or dreamed, on this subject, has yet reached the | 
mark of trath and soberness. It is not easy to | 
overstate the limits of American increase. 
Fifty years have now elapsed since the oresent | 
Constitution was adopted by the thirteen States, | 
Which then composed the Union. Within that| 
period, the thirteen States have become twenty- 
six, and the three millions, thirteen millions. 
According to the rate of increase, at which the 
population of this country has hitherto advanced, | 
fifty years more will give fifty millions, and a | 
hundred years more will give two hundred mil- 
lions. Meanwhile, if I rightly interpret the 
Course of events, the Anglo-American race will 
have displaced or absorbed every other race in 
the northern division of this continent below the 
sixtieth degree; and the whole vast territory, 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Isthmus of 
Darien, wil! have become the habitation of a 
people, sprung fromthe same stock, governed 


long. 





by the same insttutions, speaking the same 
tongue ;—a fact as yet unknown in the annals 





of man, and whose bearing on the destiny of 
man, no tongue can tell, no thought can guess, 
“The vision,” says one of our statesmen, ‘is 
too magoificent to be fully borne.” What is 
to be the condition of t.is mighty empire ?} 
We have no sufficient data from which to cal- | 
culate the probable duration of our Federal 
Government, Our present views and ferlings 
crave its continuance; and every good citizen, | 
I think, will feel it his duty, at présent, so far| 
as in him lies, to promote that end, But we} 
should do injustice to our national character, we! 





prayer consists all his consolation; and his 
functions become to hfm tike the yoke 
of a hireling—like hard, burdensome, and pain- 
fal tasks, if prayer neither alleviates their bur- 
den,sulaces their pains, nor consoles him for the 
little success attending then. —Massillon. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PARLYY’S GEOGRAPHY Ov THE BIBLE. 
We have been surprised that this little work 
has not been more noticed and commended in 


should belie the progress we have already made | our religious papers, and introduced into all our 


in the science of self. government, and the right { Sunday Schools. 
apprehension of our own interests, if we sup-) is a study, as it seems to us, which should re- | 


posed that the dissolution of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment must necessarily be attended with the 
dissolution of our liberties, and the downfall of 
our prosperity ; that it is impossible in the na- 
ture of things, that these now confederate Re- | 
publics should dwell together, unconfederate in 
form, butleagued in spirit and in fact; that the 
written articles cannot be annulled, without an- 
pulling also, the elder covenant of brov erly 





love, As if two or more enlightened and | 
eer ; | 
Christian families could not live side by! 
side without a formal constitution, or as 


if the time would never come, when whole | 
Siates shall be composed of enlightened and | 
Christian families. I bave not so learned the) 
progress of society, nor do | believe that war} 
is the only possible condition of border States, | 
or that mankind, after so many thousand years’ | 
teaching, are never to understand the policy of} 
peace. I believe that all the elements which | 
are essential to our prosperity, will remain to} 
us, whatever changes may take place in our} 
political relations. One who has scanned with) 
a curious eye these rising Republics—I refer to: 
M. de Toqneville—has thought to observe that | 
the union of the States is becoming stron- | 
ger, while the Federal Government is growing, 
weaker, [ am not prepared to endorse this con- 
clusion, as a matter of fact, but it seems to me) 
to be a fair deduction from the generai princi- } 
ples which govern society at the present day, 
Union is the leading tendevcy of thisage, In-| 
lividuals, families, states and nations, are | 
drawing nearer to each other. 


Every where, | 
mankind are coming to discern more clearly 
that they have but one interest, and to feel more | 
intensely that they are heirs of one hope, and, 
brothers of one blood, On the other hand, and| 
in consequence, chiefly, of this increased at-| 
traction, governments, in the most civilized 
parts of the world, are gradually growing weak- | 
er, and will continue to grow weaker, just in 
proportion as mankind are united among themm-| 
selves; for the very obvious reason, that strong | 
governments are not needed where such union 
exists. It is only because mankind are not per 
fectly united among themselves, that govern- | 
inents are needed atall. A_ perfect state of 


society would be one, in which friendly agree- | the situation, dimensions, 
| ducts, and animals 


ment should be the only rule. Things which 
cohere of themselves, require not that they 
should be tied—and whenever society shall. 
have attained that perfect union to which ho-, 


man culiure is constantly tending, there will be, 


no government but education. Our Federal, 


Government was instituted for certain specific | 


purposes. Much good has been effected by it, | 
and doubtless, much more is still to be effected, | 
But if ever the time sha!i come when those pur- 
poses can be better answered in some other way, 
or when they shal! cease to be important, the | 
Government will dissolve of itself, as the cap- 
sule bursts when the seed is ripe. ‘The real 
union having become mature, the formal union, 
will no longer be needed. Whatever may be 


the form of ou: Government, the national char- | 


acter will probably reinain the same, in all its 


essential features, for an hendred years to come. | 


And so long as the national character remains 
the same, we shall continue to grow, we sjiall 
continue to prosper, And, what is of far deeper 


consequence than the growth of territory, or the | 
superficial extension of our present prosperity, | 
we may contemplate, | think, in the more per-, 
fect development of those principles which have | 
made us what we sre, a solid increase and a) 


more general diffusion of the blessings we en- 


jov—a prosperity which shall extend inward | 


and downward, as well as outward; a prosperi- 
ty from which none shall be excluded, to whom 


there is givena soul to feel, and a will to strive. : 
‘world, to society, to the future. 





Devout Puitosoruy.—I must be not only 


excused, but aided, when I endeavor to spread | 


the discoveries which, by the favor of God, | 


have been enabled to make. God has given 


me grace to discover alone 59 many wonders, | 


subline works of his bands; by him alone, can 
I find the exact order of their revolutions. 
Will he not grant me this favor? Such is my 
hope. 
that God approves the purity of my intentions. 
—Galileo: Letter to Vinta. 

Siupre Narrative.—How admirable is the 
simplicity of the Evangelists! ‘They never 
speak injuriously of the enemies of Jesus 
Christ, of his executioners, nor of his jadges. 


They report the facts, without adding a single | 


reflection. They remark neither their master’s 


mildness when be was smitten, nor his constan- | 
cy in the sufferings which they thus describe, 


elnd they crucified Jesus.— Racine. 


Priver.—Prayer is the ornament of the 


priesthood, the most essential duty of a minis-| 


ter, the soul of all his functions. 
prayer 
ministry—of any service to Christians. He 
plants, but God does not give the increase ; 
he preaches but his words are as sounding 
brass; he recites the praises of the Lord, 
but his heart does not join in them, and he 
honors God but with his lips. In one word, 
without prayer, a minister is without sou! and 
without life, all whose labors in the vineyard of 
the Lord are but like the mechanical] move- 
ments of an inanimate machine. I[t 13 then 
prayer alone which constitutes the strength and 
the enccess of his different services; and he 
ceases to be acceptable to God or useful to 


man, as soon as he ceases to pray. In 


‘ly perused, 


I experience great comfort, when I see) 


Without | 
he is no longer of any use in the) 


The Geography of the Bible 


ccive more of our attention than has been given 
to it in times past. We are not of the namber | 
of those who think that the whole business of 
Sunday School instraction should be singly and} 
simply that of making religions impressions. Tt) 
we were, we should nevertheless recommend | 
the study of the Geography of the Bible as one | 
of the best means by which these i:npressions | 
might be made and fastened on the mind, But} 
if we consider that one of the great purposes of 
the Sunday School is to create and foster a love | 
of the Brae, so that as the young advance in 
years, they may resort to it continually as a) 
fountain from which they moy obiain at all tines 
living streams of wisdom and trath—bv whiel 
they may deepen their early religious inpres- 
sions, and obtain new strength and light to aid 


them in their progress to Heaven, then we must 
regard this study as one of the most importaat to 
which the young can have their attention ealled 
Without it, the Bible 1s comparatively a sealed 
book, its meaning ha'f yeiled from iie keenest 
perceptions, and in the 
interes: of the most deyoted must flag; its nat. 
rative become dujl; its history dark, and its 
precepts lifeless or unavailing, Withit, a new) 
charm is thrown over the whole book; a new, 


perasalof which, the 


, revelation peers out from many a dark passage, | 


which, uninteresting before, will then be read, 
with interest and delight. 
W orcester’s Geography of the Bible has been | 
used in some of onr Sunday Schools, and 1§ a! 
useful tittke compendiam of the principal faets 
connected with the Geography of the Holy 
Land. But nevertheless it is dry in its details, | 
and is unaccompanied as we now find it, with | 
any map to illustrate in a tangible way the 
present form and divisions, or the changes 
through whichit has passed during iis history | 
as connected with the Bible. Whereas Parlay's | 
Geography is prepared in a most interesting, 
form for the younz, and 1s accompanied witha 
great nuinber of views, scenes, plates and maps 
illustrative of the Geography of this portion: 
the world. It is just such a book as is. 


as 








. Bi < y et 


Allen’s Questions, especially the third part; for: 
it not only makes the child acquainted with | 
shape, soil, pro- 
of Palestine, its divisions | 
and sub-divisions at various periods and es- | 
pecially as they existed in the times of our Sa- | 
viour; but it also furnishes a great nosmber of) 
interesting facts in regard to its cities, its build- 
‘ings, its customs, and tbe habits and manners 
of its people, which are calculated to explain 
many passag es of scripture, and to make the 
whole B:ble better understood, and more eager. ' 
We therefore earnestly Commend | 
this work to those who are engaged in the bust- | 
ness of Sunday School instruction, and hope: 


that it will be generally used and thoroughly 


understood. It is accompanied with questions 
to every chapter, which are of great assistance 


'¢a both teacher and pupil. P. 


Putrosopuy.—The ancient philosophers had | 
good eyes, but they travelled by night,— Balzac. | 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

Few, very few of us duly consider the moe | 
mentous subject of our personal influence. The, 
words, the actions, even the silence of every | 
day jife, are acting upon other minds—an<d in-| 
| fluencing other characters, It were idle, and 
worse than idle to assert that we live only for | 
ourselves, or even for the intimate circle of, 
friends with whom we are brought in daily con- 
tuct; we live, either for good or evil, to the, 
And just in 
proportion as we give that inflience to the 
jeause of right or wrong, are we benefactors or | 
We often bear the ex-) 


| 


{ 
} 


ithe reverse to our race. 
cuse for ap action, which to say the least is} 
doubtful in its character, *that | never suppos- | 
ed any one would be influenced oy my exam.) 
ple, as though this affected hurnility would 
ever be an acceptable plea in the sight of lheav- 
en 3 no, os long as this world of many is com- 
posed of units, as long as each of these units ts 
a free agent, so long must there be a great and | 
a soleam responsibility resting upon each, for. 
the influence which he puts forth, which may be | 
as enduring in its effects upon other minds, as, 
are those minds themselves, stretching forward 
to the boundless future, widening and deepen. 
ing even to eternity itself, We are too apt to 
adopt erroneous Views upon this subject, to be- 
licve that those only, who oceupy elevated sta- 
tious in society, those on whose path the light 
of genius shines, can do much in inflrencing | 
‘the sentiments and condnet of others, but it is! 
‘not so; we do indeed acknowledge that the 
\ servant to whom the five talents were intrusted 
had a greater responsibility than be who had 
‘only one, but this does not prove the latter to) 
be an irresponsible agent. Look at that poor, 
| widowed mother, whose limited powers, and 
| scanty knowledge but fit her for the perform- 
}ance of the dutics of her humble station ; does 
‘she exert no iniiuence over that bounding, 
laughirg boy by her side; ob yes, his mind is 
forming, his character is moulding under those 
| paternal cares, and it may be that future years 
| may see him guiding a nation’s counsels, plead- 
ing with Ciceronean eloquence, or dispensing 
the words of sacred truth from the altar of de- 
votion. Look now at him, whose daily labors 
afford support to his family, he goes forth in 
the morning, and at night returns from his task, 


i 


{ 





‘ 
| 
j 
} 








he assembles around him the little circle for 


VAS Tee Pe Y 


whom his strength has been exerted; the creat, | from gathering wood, here, and you would be 
the distinguished, those perhaps who have fur-| the cause that all the poor people should go 
nished him with employment through the day,} without wood in the hard winter, God forbid 
know not, or forget his existence, but as he that we should do such an evil; only wait a 
raises his voice in the simple prayer of evening, | little and I will do the business. 
or reads the words of scripture to the children} Erhard looked round and saw an old oak with 
whom God has given him, think yon net there | many dead limbs; he climbed up like a squirrel, 
is pnt forth an influence, which will be purified jand broke off the dry twigs, But Matthias 
and sanctified in the abodes of bliss. was astonished. In less than half an hour they 
Again, look at him who by his pen, or his had wood enough, and Erhard made up a bun- 
voice disseminates prine.ples which are in op- dle and carried it to the place where his own 
position to the pure, life-giving words of the {was and laid it down, and told Matthias, (cme, 
gospel, who lends his mental power to the un.! ‘take it on your shoulder, Bat Matthias said, 
holy work of weakening the sunctions of relig- | No, give me yours, for that is smaller and light- 
ious principles, who like the blasting Upas|er. Erhard langhed and said, But you are big- 
ef the desert, withers and desolates all within; ger than | and stronger, Bat let it be as you 
the reach of his power, 1 will not ask, ia this! say, So they took the bundie ano went along. 
destroyer guiltless, bot | would inqnire,ishe who| But Matthias panted severely and complained, 
gives the weight of his presence, his example, {2nd before they were out of the woods, he bade 
by reading his works, or listening to hia words,| Erhard stop and rest for he was very tired. 
is he guiltless? Oh no, he has done all he | Whenever they cane to a nut bush, he wanted 
could, in as far as his presence conld do it to ito see if there were auy Duts on it. But Erhard 
encoursge him to go on, and would all do as | restrained him, and said, [ must to my mother, 
mueh, what mast be the prevailing tone of wri- | When they came to a turn in the road Matthias 
| 





ting and speaking throughout the world, The} became angry and threw his bundle down to 
popular writer wields a mighty power for evil the ground, and exclaimed, You have made tt 
or for goodl—and his influence can be estimat- | too heavy: and took out some large sticks, say- 
edonty when the fall light of eternity shall) ing, any body may have them that wants.  Er- 
hive dawned on characters modified by his in. | hard picked them up, put them with his own, 
finence and trened to the paths of holiness of and said, | will carry them for you to the town. 
of vies, by his writings. T have enmetimes ree | Matthias was surprised at the kindness and 
foeted with emotions of deep and peculiar ine | Strength of his comrade, and asked him, Who 
terest noon the driltiant genins of Byron, as T/ taught yon to do this, and what gives you 
have thaught what a vast amount of mental ‘strength 2 Erhard answered, My mother’s love. 
But Matthias si shed and groaned, 


The Oracle. 
Sirephon, an illustrious Greek youth, sa 77 
on'y as those around them do, who in faet look | dey ot ge gee I should like to goto Del- 
an < : . /phi that my ¢estiny may be foretold me. It 
to the master minds of the day, to control and jseems to me, | should then order my life much 
How vastly Important | better, and choose the way of wisdom more 


he hin ’ ir ' , . is } ® 
then, . nt the influence wh ch is to be thas securely. As you please, eaid the teacher. 1 
powerficly felt. shoutd all be given to the right) wij} go with you, 


| 


For myself, | wonld SAV that thongh | 


power was perverted from its true, legitimate | 
purposes, and thrown into the seale of vier, | 
There always have heen, and alwavs will be, | 
many who think not forthemselves, who decide | 


goide their sentiments 


apie Mis ; They took the journey, and came to Delphi. 
iy influence were bat as a feather in the seale, | wir), genuine emotions of reverence, the young 
that little should be given to the cause of troth,| wan trod the fearful plains which surrounded 
of helivess, and of God. PT should think myself! the sanctuary, They reach:d the temple and 
wandering from the striet path of duty, could [| | sat down opposite to ‘it. Then Strephon read 
listen to the thenghtless jest, the profane stery, | the inscription over the entrance, Know Tny- 
oranght which micht to my mind, lessen the’ sepe What do these words mean ? said he to 
great sinctions of re'igions truth. Could T listen his teacher, 


to them, and by an approving clince, ora amile) fy answered, They are easy to understand. 


n pleasure, manifest an interest in them, 1) Consider who thou art, and for what thou hast 
should feel that thangh no word were spoken, T) received life. Man must know himself thorough- 


had looked assent, Could 1 with sectarian! ly before he attempts to investigate his future 
littleness, denounce those who might honestly | destiny. 


differ from me, and deny to them that regard; Whoam I then? said the youth. You are 
which man every where owes to his fellow-man | Strephon, said the teacher, the son of honest 
should feel that T was patting forth an influ- | Agathias. But when death comes upon you, 
might be powerful aver minds less jas recently upon your brother Kallias, ean I 

Sot ae me hy Ae : y te Jovr luanimate body, or your Relics, ‘ My 
wild Bedouin of the desert read mea lesson,| jonr § r Tite eS ts 
when he declared «that in the sight of God we Na Hate psc ges sony 


are all equal, all his children, and have no ° from the lips of the Priest—that is yourself. 
right to meddle with another's creed.’ In fine, ‘This invisible Being is desianed to direct your 
I would feel myself as responsible for the ex- D:ing and Letting and to form up your life inte 
ertion of my influence in the humblest station, one a finite itidie. Thereby you will be like 
as in the most exalted. [ would ferl, that. che Deity, and contented with yourself. For 
since a casual remark, a hasty action may ex- a man in whow this spirit rules is like a well 
ert a power over some mind, which shall be tuned Lyre, which utters only pleasing notes, 
undying as that mind itself, T would feel, and But the inan who is ruled by Passion and De- 
deeply realize, the importance of consecrating | gire is a slave. ‘ 
time, example and every power of heart and 
mind to the service of Him, ‘in whom we live, 
L. E. P. 


} 
‘ 
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Cerne oes : ‘ 





The meaner impulse co:mnpels 

him, without will, in the ungodly way. He 
, Who mtimately knows this his destination and 
psearches himself, how far he has got on his 
way, toward the mark,—or how far he has 
wandered trom it—he knows himself. 

The youth was silent, and said, Weill then, 
let us up, and go into the temple. But Streph- 
on said, No my dear teacher, the inscription 
satisics me, Lam ashamed of my foolish wish. 
I have enough to do with myself and the pres- 

bent, [shall not cumber myself with the future, 
Well ther, said the teacher, you wiil not be 
sorry for your jouraey, you have aitained your 


and move and have our being.’ 


Lowel! 





Hien Pay ror Leerunts — Doring last 
month tue Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Edinburgh, 
delivered in London a= series of Jeetures, for 
which, according toa statement in the Flin- 
burgh Chromele, he receives from the Chris- 
tiare Influence Society the suin of fifty pounds 
for ench lecture. The lecturer’s theory of a 
church establishment recognizes, not only ale|-.. rege 
gal provision for the clergy, but the territorial object, and have heard God Ss voice; you are on 
distribution of the people into parishes, each un- | the way to wisdom, Your homility is proof of 
der the superintendence of its own clergyman. | it— for itis the first fruit of wisdom, 

His scheme proposes that the whole country wae ne 

should be parcelied out into parishes, each con Peace or tae Cuvuren.—The church has 
taining not tore than a population of 2.600, and | sometmes had peace trom Pagan persecutors, 
that the clergyman of each should fill his; but rarely from her own childrea.— St. Bernard. 
church out of bis own parish, and reclaim every . 
family and eyery individual committed to his 
care to the habits of regular church-goins.— 
Niles’s Register. 


Sixs tin: Devoriox.—When | do solemnly 
| promise my heavenly Father to sin no more, I 
isin In my very promise ; my weak prayers made 
to procure my pardon, increase my guiltiness, 
| O, the dullness and deadness of my heart there- 
lin! [say my prayers as the Jews eat the pas- 
;sover, in haste, And whereas in bodily ac- 
tions, motion is the cause of heat; clean con- 
one day in autumn into the woods to gather dry trary, the more speed I make in my prayers, 
sticks, One of them, the son of a pious widow, | the colder J am in my devotion.—T, Fuller. 
was called Ernard; the other, Matthias, had aj 
harsh step mother at home who lived on bad | 
terms with his father, 
When the boys came to the wood, they JOHN FALK—-CHARLES REINTHALER-— 
agreed to go back together, when they returned, THE DESCENDENTS OF LUTHER. 
and there separated to gather the dry sticks, | Bo.sec, (Lower Seine,) June 8, 1838. 
Erhard busily collected them; and when he. [Tow wonderful ve the ways of Gud! and 
saw a dry branch on a tree he climbed up and ow he canses all things to wate, snppether for 
toche off dia becash. In a short time he had ‘the accomplishment of his great cesigns : He 
prepared a heavy bundle and tied it fast together. | searches out, wheresoever it pleases him, in the 
Then he ran off on the other side of the path | Poorest huts, In the most obscure retreats, those 
and called to his comrade. He answered from | ¥hom he employs as chosen instruments to es- 
the depths of the wood, ard as Erhard eame tablish his dominion, . He prepares, at a dis- 
up to him, he found nim among the nut bushes, | tance, both the men and the events, so that 
When Erhard saw him, he said, Come, let us go | every thing is ready, when the appoiated day 
home; where is your bondle? But Matthias/ tives, to produce great effects from little 
msiwered, What, are you ready so soon? [ have) CA¥Ses. Three hundred years ago, the son of 
found nothing yet. , a laborer in the mines of Germany wrested half 
Erhard wondered at this, but when he saw! Lurope from the yoke of the Papacy, ane Rae 
that Matthins had only been looking after|ded a reformed church, whose vigeroes sd 
nuts, he said, Come, I will help you get them, have spresd themselves through the ae of two 
otherwise we cannot go together, my mother is} Worlds. Now, [ am about to tell you o * gv 
waiting for mine. | child, born on the shores of the are who has 
Then Matthias took out a crooked knife, and | been a father to many hundreds “oy watts ane 
looked round to see if any one saw him. But| having roused the zeal of gather Conistion by 
Erhard asked, What are you going todo? He| his example, has grnesy.o he igen _ mn ag 
replied, Do you get a few dry sticks, which 1| ed at Briagh, where tno Jee} egeenaapts © 


will put on the outside of the bundle, and J will | Luther have been received. [t is a simple sto- 
look out for the inside. ‘Then he was going! TY, but interesting, and worthy to be repeated ; 
to cut down a young oak with his knife ~ | and it forms a curious episode in the history of 

Bot Erhard cried out and said, God forbid Protestant Germany in the nineteenth century. 
that you should do so to the young tree. ‘That John Falk was born at Dantzic, in 1768. 
were ashame andasin, For if the Forester| He belonged to a family of the class of labor- 
should discover it, he would forbid any body! ¢teTs, and seemed destined te pass an obscure 





Translated for the Rezister and Observer 
GERMAN PARABLES. 


The wood gatherers, 
Two boys, the sons of poor parents, went 


\ 
} 
! 
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[Correspondence of the New York Observer ] 
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| life at his father’s trade, 





) school, that the municipal council of his native 


|town resolved to pay the expense of his studies 


Jat the university, Young Paik therefore pres 
| pared to enter a higher school, and endeavored 
| to justify the singular kindness of whic! he was 
ithe object. When the time for his departure 
had come, he was called to appear before the 
asseinbled magistrates of Dantzic. He pre- 
sented himself before them, filled with a lively 
; sense of obligation, and with tears in his eyes, 
| Those venerable men placed the young student 
in the midst of them, affectionately give him 
jtheir hands, and blessed him, One of the 
maristrates, among the rest, whose hair was 
| white with age, took him by the hand, and said 
(to him: *Joho, you ought to go, Go, then, 
under the protection of God. Remember that 
you are our debtor; for we have furnished what 
, the poverty of your family conld vot, and hove 
|, paid the expense of your education, John, you 
jought to pay tnat debt. Therefore, to whatey- 
jer place the Lord shall call you, and whatever 
,may be your future condition here below, al- 
ways remember that vou have been poor, 4nd 
if, at some future tine, poor children knock at 
your door, say in your heart. * These are the old 
magistrates of Dantzic, the Burgomaster and the 
Councillors, who have came to me for assistance,’ 
—und do not close the door of your house against 
them.’ 
The youth replied to the old man’s noble and 


, touching words, only by a flood of tears; and 


then went to the university of Halle, treasuring 
up in his heart the memory of the blessings 
and exhortations which he had received. His 
| powers of mind there received a rapid develope. 
ment, and he soon acquired the reputation of 
‘an eminent scholar, The most illustrious men 
j of his age and country, Goethe, Herder, Schil- 
jler, Wieland, invited him to the little town of 
| Weimar, the Athens of modern Germany, and 
;esteemed him as a man worthy to be placed hy 
itheir side, John Falk cultivated literature with 
| success, not having yet found what is the true 
end of life, but endeavoring always to do what 
iis becoming and good, Having become a hus- 
'band and a father, he enjoyed uninterrupted 
) domestic felicity, and saw promisiog children 
| grow up around him. 

Meanwhile war extended its ravages in Ger- 
i many, to the shores of the Baltic. Napoleon, 
)}attended by his grand army, rolled his impetu- 
/ous waves like an irresistible torrent, and left 
| behind him countries laid waste, cities burned, 
\hamlets covered with bloody ruins, heaps of 
; dead, and a multitude of orphan children, who 
; wandered hither and thither, withont support, 
| without arefoge, and without bread. John Falk 
| felt himself moved by such an amount of dis- 


| tress, and thought he beard ihe yoice.of God, . 


‘commanding him to snecor this afflicted peo- 
ple. Tle left, therefore, his peaceable and stu- 
dious retreat; he gave up writing, that he might 
;act, and, with a generous covrage, threw him- 
self into the midst of the fearful scenes of the 
,war. General Coehorn, Wits appreciated the 
noble character of Falk, gave him the commana 
» of two companies of chosen men, with orders to 
re-establish order and safety in the villages, 
Ue went from place to place, reoressing the 


excesses of the soldiery, arresting plunderers, 
protecting the peasants, enforcing the restitu- 
tion of goods, and hastentz@ wherever there 
were misfortunes to repair, 
ble sight, to see a man of real goodness take 
_ his place, without fear of death, aiid the tainuits 
,of warlike passions, restraining the licentious- 
, ness of camps, half by persnasion and half by 
furce, and taking all pains in his power to heal 
the wounds which his companions in arms had 
made! He was, so to speak, a guardian ange! 
to the population of Germany,—an angel who 
‘followed the demon of battle, to aliay his rave. 
But while John Falk was engaged in this 
lovely employment, a severe domestic affl.ction 
sinote him in his tenderest affections. The 
‘bloody battle of Leipsic, where the fortune of 
; Napoleon fell beneath the blows of allied Eu- 
}rope, gave rise to an epidemie disease, which 
, spread through a great part of Gersany. In 
‘some villages, more than sixty children Jost 
(their parents in a few days. To others, the 
children died, leaving their fathers and mothers 
‘overwhelmed with grief. John Falk lost, in 
‘less than a month, four children, already grown 
(up, on whom he had buiit the sweetest hopes 
,of his old age. Jn vain he surrounded them 
with all that paternal solicitude could do, God, 
/who had other views concerning him, took 
\them iu his arms to hide them in the tomb, 
While Palk was bearing his children to their 
last earthly abode, a crowd of orphans, covered 
with rags, pale, emaciated with hunger, with 
their eyes in tears and their hands stretched 
out in supplication, beset the door of bis man- 
}sion. ‘Oh!’ said Falk, who had not forgotten 
ithe words of the old man of Dantzic, ‘ Here are 
| the burgomaster and councillors of my native 
,lown, calling al ny door in the shape of these 
| poor children.’ Ile opened his house to them 
‘all, day and night, he took them ty his broken 
heart, he gave them food anJ clothing, and final- 
‘ly, with a few pious men, he formed an associa- 
| tious, called The Soctety of Friends in Need, 
(Gesellschaft der Freunde in cer Nith.) This 
‘institution proposed to accomplish two distinct 
objects: first, it assisted the poor villagers, by 
| giving them bread to eat, inaterials for rebuild- 
‘ing their burnt houses, seed to sow their fields, 
;and money to purchase cattle; in the second 
place, it undertook to receiye poor children, or- 
phans or foundlings, to procure for them a suit- 
able education, and prepare them to gain an 
honest living. 
| John Falk applied all his time and fortune to 
ithe accomplishment of this excellent work. He 
founded a House of Refuge for Poor Children ; 
and, with a holy zeal, he went him elf through 
the strects and lanes, to find those who had 
lost their parents, or whose parents were ung- 
ble to bring them ap. Thus, one part of the 
evils of war was repaired; Germany, long laid 
avaged by dreadful calamities, be- 
gan to hope for better days, and Christian char- 
ity wiped away the bitter tears that flowed from 
the eves of forsaken infancy. One men alone 
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But he showed such 
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undertook these great works, and be soon gath- | 
ered numerous friends around his institution, 
The poor boy of Dantzic paid the debt to the 
unfortunate, which he contracted when he re- | 
ceived the aid of his fellow-citizens. He was 
energetic and persevering in his work, because 
he relied upon the God of mercy ; and he gave 
to the world another proof, that Christians are 
the true philanthropists ; or rather, that they 
alone deserve that honorable name. 

The example of Falk found imitators in oth- 
er parts of Germany. A young man, Charles 
Reinthaler having nearly finished his theologi- 
cal studies conceived the project of becoming 
also an instructor of abandoned or indigent chil- 
dren. He gathered them around him, he gave 
them bread fur the body and bread for the soul, 
and did for them all that the most active chari- 
ty could prompt, lLlis plan, at first, was ona 
smal! scale} but as he went on with his work, 
{ts demands became more numerous; and in the 
beginning of the year 1820, he established, like | 
John Falk, a Society of Friends in Need at Er- | 
Surth. 

The children, boys and girls, whom this So- 
ciety had taken under its direction, were plac- 
ed, according to the difference of their ages and 
dispositions, either with reputable trades-people, 








or in manfacturing establishments. But on the 
Sabbath, they met together in the old buildings | 
of the Convent of Erfurth, to be instructed, ex. | 


horted and edified by Charles Reinthaler. By | 
this means, many children were rescued from | 


early ccrruptior, and brought to the feet of the 
Savior. The magistrates of Erfurth, seeing 
the good which was done by this institution, 
and desiring to assist it according to their abil- 
ity, granted to Charles Reinthaler a great part 
of the old monastery of the Augustines, that he 
might collect together there, all the children 
who were unable to go out to labor. 

Those who have read the history of the Ref- 
ormation need not be reminded, that the Con- 
veot of the Augustines at Erfurth is the place 
where Luther lived for several years 1 retire- 
ment from the world, and prepared himself, by 
the blessing of God and by prayer, to overthrow 
the fortresses of the Papacy. They still show 
the cell in which the Reformer read the Bible 
in secret, questioned his own conscience con- 
cerning the great duties which it enjoined upon 
him, and strengthened his soul by imploring the 
aid of the [oly Spirit, to sustain the gigantic 
struggle of truth against falsehood. This cel! 
has been preserved with a religious care by the 
inhabitants of Erfurth, and no stranger fails to 
visit that retreat,—the illustrious cradle of the 
most important religious revolution of modern 
times. 





On the eleventh of November, 1821, the new 
orphan house was solemnly dedicated in the | 
convent of Erfurth. John Falk had come from 
Weimar to assist in this affecting ceremony, | 
and had composed a hymn for the oceasion, full 
of the spirit of religion and of poetry, In 1823, | 
a school was established in the same place, at | 
the expense of the state and of the town, 
Eighteen years from that time, at the close of | 
1837 2.254 children had been received, supe | 
ported and educated in this establi-hment, and 
1,440 other children had attended the school. 
God only knows all the good that this society 
had done; but it is time to mention one fact, 
which has recently found a place in all the 
Protestant journals of Europe. 

In 1825, the Director, Charles Reinthaler, | 
received as a present from the widow of a phy- | 
sivian, whose name was Bernard Merian Flori- | 
an Luther, » genealogital tree of the descend- 
ants of the great Reformer. It is a very curi- | 
ous document, and I will give you a short ab-— 
stract of it. 

1, Martin Luther, the Reformer. 

2. John Luther, eldest son of Martin; born, 
in 1526, died in 1575. 

3. Nicholas Luther, eldest son of Join. He 
lived nearly a century, and left two sons, Peter 
and Nicholas, 

4, Nicholas Luther, second son of Nicholas, | 
lived from 1624 to 1683, and left three sons, 
5. Simon Luther, second son of Nicholas; 
born in 1646, died in 1677, He left five chil- 

dren. 


6G. Leanercnce Theophilus Lither, younger son 


of Simon; born in 1677, died in 1738, 
so left five children. 

7. John Melchior Luther, son of the preced- 
ing; born in 1727, died in 1788. He left nine 
children, 

§. John Michael Luther, son of the last 
named, born in 1763. The genealogical tree: 
does not show the date of his death, 

9. Joseph Charles Luther, son of John Mi- 
chael, born in 1792. (He died in 1834.) 

This last, (Joseph Charles,) went to reside in | 
Bohemia It appears that he lived an irregu- | 
Jar life, which reduced him to extreme poverty. 
When he was in want of means to keep himself 
and his numerous family alive, the Romish 
priests of Bohemia persuaded the wretched man | 
to come back under the yoke of the Papycy ;, 
and in the end, this unworthy descendant of the 
Reformer abandoned the Reformed religion for, 
a little money! ‘Thus, the posterity of Luther. 
had returned to Romanism!!! This was mat- , 
ter of great joy to the priests, Sonetime after. 
wards, the Roman Catholic journals of Paris} 
announced, with shouts of triumph, that the de- | 
scendents of Martin Luther had abjured the er- | 
ror of their progenitor! They made this fact a} 
ground for predicting that the Reformed relig- | 
ion itself would saon disappear before the au- 
thority of the Hloly See. But they were guilty | 
of a very stupid error, both of Jogic and of date. | 
They drew their inference from a fact which 
had occurred several! years before, and which 
did not exist when they referred to it. See 
what came to pass. 

By examining the genealogical tree of the 
descendants of Luther, Charles Reinthsler 
learned that several members of that family 
were still in existence. He exerted himself to 
find out their retreat. His heart told him, that 
it would be a commendable and generous act, 
to receive one or two of Luther’s posterity into 
the same convent of Erfurth, where Luther had 
been diviaely called to the service of the gos- 
pel. After wany inquiries, Reinthaler ascer- 
tained that Joseph Charlies Luther resided in 
Bohemia; that he had two sons and three 
daughters ; and that he had returned to the 
bosom of the Romish church. The founder of 
the institution at Erfurth was deeply grieved at 


He al- | 


ee 


this news, and requested Charies Luther to | 


commit one of his sons to his care, 


who was in reality no more 4 Catholic than a) 


Protestant, made not the least objection to Re- 
in ’s proposal ; 
or gph wine Luther, his eldest son, born in 
1824, entered the Monastery at Erfurth, and 
became a hearer of the pure doctrine of 5 
gospel, near by the cell of the Reformer, | le 
was received into the family circle of Reintha- 
ler {fis charester appeared to be mild, amia- 
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» and on the 16th of May,| 
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ble, peaceable ; his intellectual faculties, mod- 
erate, After a while, he improved in strength, 
both of mind and body; but not having traits 0! 
character suitable fer the ministry, or any other 
liberal profession, he sone time since entered a 
joiner’s shop as an apprentice. [ have nothing 
further to relate of him, except that he has re- 
turned to the bosom of the Reformed Church, 
and embraced the doctrines of Protestantism. 
This is not all, Joseph Charles Luther died, 
as I have already said, in 1834, and left four 
children with his widow, viz, Maria and nna 
Luther, twins, born in 1819; John Luther, 
born in 1826; and Therese Luther, born in 
1831. This widow, with her four children, 
was almost entirely destitute of the means 
of subsistence. ‘The priests had made great 
promises to her husband, to induce him to em- 
brace Popery ; but after he had done it, they 
gave themselves little trouble about keeping 
their word. The desolate widow appealed to 
Reinthaler, and besonght him, in the name of 
God, to have compassion on four of Luther's 
descendants, and to receive them, as well as 
Anthony, the eldest. into the establishment at 
Erfarth. This reqnest could not be refused, 
and it was not. How should it be possible to 
close the doors of an orphan house against the 
last and unfortunate descendants of Martin Lu- 
ther? What Protestant is there—what troe 




















Christian is there, who does not feel that he 
owes a debt to the illustrious monk of Erfurth, | 
and who is not disposed to make generons sn- | 
crifices for the remaining branches of the race? | 
Ah! If the chilaren of Luther had appeared in 
Franee, covered with rags, begging for bread, | 
for a refuge, for protectors, for a pious educa- 
tion, our Reformed Church would have granted 
their request with joy, and blessed God for the 
power to do that work of goodness. 


these same children had appeared in the United ideas are often very crude and confused. 


States, would not the voice of every Protestant | 


communion, from one extremity ef the land to | them is by reducing every statement to the | 
the other, have been raised to exclaim, ‘ Let us | simplest possible terms, 

adopt, as children of the church, a8 our own | Stand general principles. 
children, the descendants of the man who hag! struction ana of inference must be lirought 


| Christian 





capable of deep malice and cruelty. 
ple are naturally improvident and idle. 


said that the Islanders are now a moral people. 
With a small exception they have become tem- 


spirits that once prevailed, have passed away 
the impure and yivlent amusements which at- 
tended it. 


The characteristic crimes of the nation are li- | 
centiousness and theft. 


duties of religion. 
culty in judging of the sincerity of professed | 


cessfully taught the higher branches of the | 
mathematics, 


The native temper is docile and pliant, but 
The peo- 


Notwithstanding the existence of many vices 
which habit has rendered national, it may be 


perate, and with the excessive use of ardent 


The Sabbath is virtually observed as 
a day of rest, and if the school and place of 
worship are not attended, they remain at home. 


' 
They are ready to conform to the outward 


Hence arises great diffi- 





converts, and the great liability of their yield- 
ing to some system of religion that will be sat- , 
isfied with nominal adherence. The conscience | 
is Weak; there is little strength of purpose or; 
perseverance, ‘There are many bright excep- | 
tions to this remark in the cliurches that have 
been founded on the island; but this is one of, 
the difficulties of their evangelization, 

There are between twenty and thirty thon. | 
sand who can read the New Testament inteli- | 
gently, Multitudes have committed to mene- | 
ry a short catechism, containing a summary of | 
truth, and many of those have 
learned it from each other, without being able 
to read, 

In the immediate vicinity of the stations the | 


| majority of adults, probably, know what is right | 


Bible, and what. 


| 


and wrong according to the 


they must do to be saved: but owing to their | 
And if | habitual want of thought and reflection, their | 


The most successful way of preaching to. 


They do not under. , 
Every nem of in- 


been, next to God, our greatest benefactor 2? | down to their apprehension by the plainest il- , 
Germany above all,—-Protestant Germany, lustrations. ‘Thay understand the Savior's pare 
which ia indebted to Luther for moral and re-| ables better than any other part of the Serip- | 
ligions independence, could not remain insen- | ture ; and are interested by the personal history | 


sible to the wretchedness of these orphans, 


| of Christ. 


The boys inthe high school are | 


On the 17th of July, 1835, they entered the making fine progress in learning, and this source | 


house at Erfurth; just 330 years after the time | 
when Martin Luther shut himself up in that 
Convent to avoid the temptetions of a corrupt | 
world, and to consecrate himself wholly to the | 
service of God. Liberal provision has been, 
made for their maintenance by many friends of | 
the gospel. God only knows,’ says a German | 
editor, ‘ what he has determined, in his designs 

of mercy, in favor of the orphans of Luther. It, 
does not belong to ue to penetrate the secret 

designs of the Lerd. But this we know,—that 
it is our duty to love, to work while it is yet 
day, and te be merciful, as our heave ty Father 
is merciful. We know, too, that Jesus Christ 
commanded that little children should be suf.) 
fered to come unto him. How many good 

works, iow many important enterprises, have 

been exccuted by men who, in their infancy, | 
were cast upon public charity! The Lord of- | 
ten chooses, as St. Paul has said, the weak. 
things of the world, to confound the things that 
are mighty.’ (1 Cor. i. 27) 


‘1T IS NO TASK.’ 


ithe 


| Edmund Burke, we find the following curious 
sii 


At the annual meeting of the Cambridge | 


[Eng } Bible Society, the Rev. Professor Schol- 
efield related the following anecdote of Mr 


Book.—Mr Hone, in the days of his infidelity, 
was travelling in Wales on foot, and being rath- 
er tired and thirsty, he stopped at the door of a 
cottage where there was a little girl seated 
reading, and whom he asked, if she would give 
him a little water, 
you will come in, mother will give you some | 
milk and water;’? upon which he went in and) 
partook of that beverage, the little girl again 
resuming her seat and her book. After ashort 
stay in the cottage he came out and accosted 
the child at the door, * Well, my little girl, are 
you getting your task ?,—+O no, sir,’ she re- | 
plied, *] ain reading the Bible.’ ¢ But,’ said 
Vir Hone, ‘you are getting your task out of the | 
3ible.’—* O no, sir, it is no task to me to read | 
‘ie Bible—it isa pieasure.’ This circumstance , 
ad such an effect upon Mr Hone, that he de- | 
2rmined to read the Bible too, and he was now 
‘aid Professor Scholefie ld) one of the foremost | 


) mission is constituted in 


‘is louked to for supplying go odteae hers fur the 


nation and eventually preachers. 

A few inen are now employed im giving pub- 
lic instruction to the people under the direction 
of the missionaries. One of these is named 
Bartimeus, a middle-aged man, and nearly 
blind; a decided Christian and an eloquent) 
speaker, [fis acquaintance with tae Bible is! 
remarkable, and his services are very valuable. 
David Malo, another native, is superior to Bar- 
timeus in education and intellect, but not so 
powerful a speaker, of as strong in his influ- 
ence, though always a very useful assistant to 
nission, 


The civilization of the Islands is advancing. 
In dress, dwellings, and domestic habits, there 
is a gradual though slow progress of improve- 
ment -—S. S, Journal. 


Tre Binte.—In a dedication to an early 
printed black letter Bible to Edward VI., by 


passsge:—* J.et this booke bee a perpetual pre- 
sident and a patterne for all laws and lawyers, 


a jewell of joy for all that by your grace’s com- 
office or authorities. | 


Opt 


/ Then should the great travail—the rmmoderate 
’ ' . 7 i > 
Hone, the well-known author of the Every Day | 


‘QO yes, sir,’ she said, ¢ if) 


1 upholding and defending the great truths | 
ontained in that holy book, | 
‘circulate the epistles of St. Peter by themselves, | 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Ilaving obtained information of the present 


tuation of this interesting portion of Polynesia, | 
‘St. Peter, Head of the Church.” Still, however, | 
' nobody bought them. 
i self to his mind, that if he placed 


omone who has observed it in person, 
ave set down some hasty and detached memo- 


inda of ovr gleanings. 


we 


expenses and costes which the poor man dayly | 
sustayneth in his endless suits, pierce and move 
theyr heartes with pitie ané compassion, Then 
neither should God's cause nor the poor man’s , 
matter, have so many puteffs and delays.’ A 

little further, he hopes, ‘that the better classes 

of society would willingly vouchsafe to suffer-_ 
ate, and spare an hour or two in m day from 

their worldlic business, employing it about the 

rending of this booke, as they have been used | 
heretofore to do in Chronicles and Canterburie | 
Tales” A copy of the rare Bible from which | 
the above is taken, is in the possession of Earl 

Spencer, at Alilorp. 


THE WHOLE BIBLE. 
A Roman Cathotic priest in Ireland sympa-! 
thising with the moral condition cf his parish, | 


| contrived what could be done, consistent with | 


° re } 
his own religious creed, to overtake the popu- | 
lation with some remedial measures, and it} 
struck him that it would be well to print and | 


in a separate tract. He did so, but, some how 


‘or other, they did not sell. He then thonght | 


Four hundred children usually assemble in| 


ie Suoday-school at Wailokui. About 250 of 
ese read very well, and are capable of com- 
rehonding almost any subject in morals or ce- 
zion which is plainly exhibited, 

Diseases introduced by Europeans during the 
isits of Cook, Vancouver, and others, have de- 
istated the Islands, and still exert a fatal in- 
uenve on the population. 

Books cannot be prepared in sufficient variety 
» meet the wants of the people, as they learn 
yread, “This want is particularly felt in the 
thools. 

One of the pupils of the High Scliool executes 
ery correct mops by copperplate engraving. 

The Sandwich Islands are chiefly mountains, 
‘he summits of the two highest are covered 
‘ith snow. The population live on or near the 
hores. The mountains are evidently of vol- 
anic origin, and the surface even now is almost 
overed with lava. 

surface has been cultivated. 


Forty square feet of well watered land will | of Hosea’— As saith the prophet Jeremial’— 


produce taro enough to sustain one person for 
a year, 

The productions of the islands are taro, po- 
tatoes, yams, onions, sugar-cane, corn, beans, 
cabbage, meions, tomatoes, oranges, limes, pine- 
apples, mulberries, &c, 

The Americans have obtained a lease of a 
large tract of land for the cultivation of silk, 

Cotton may be raised with very little labor. 
The body and mind of the Sandwich Islander 
are in strong contrast: the former being large 
and strong, the Jatter dwarfish and feeble. 
Education and religion have improved this na- 
tive imbecility of intellect, but it is still one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of their ele- 
vation, ‘The minds of children; however, are 
found to be as capacious and réady as those of 
any nation, and their progress at schoo! is very 
encouraging. The missionaries are often as- 
tonished at the industry in study they evince, 
compared with the indolence and stupidity of 
the natic’: aeenwera!, Some of tiem are ste- 


‘copies fell into the hands of a man, who, having 


4 
? 
i 


Not a twentieth part of the | 


he had beiter add to the title, “The Mpistles of | 


At last it suggested it- | 
between the 
title-page and the epistles themselves, a repre- 
sentation of S:. Peter’s Cathedral at Reine, | 
they would sell. Ue did so; and now the) 
whole edition was goon bought up. One of the | 


eS 


read it, went to the priest, and having ascer- 


' tained that he had put them in circulation, said, | 


epistles of some otlier fellows ?” 

“What makes you think so?’? said the | 
pricst. 

* Because,” replied the man, “J find it is 
written, ‘As our beloved brother Paui hath 
said.’ Now, where ts the epistle of St, Paul r” 

«It is even so,” said the priest. 

Tne man never rested until he had procured 
acopy of the New Testament. Having read 
it, he came again to the priest. 

«“ Ah, [ have not got it all yet,” said he. 

“ Why not?” said the priest. 


| 
“JT have not got all. Are there not the | 
| 








« Because | read,‘ As itis written in the 
Book of Psalms’—* As it is written in the Book 


‘As saith the prophet Isaiah? and then with 
all the characteristic ardor of an Irishman. 
pointed out to the priest the noble array of 
finger-posts and Jandmarks in the New Testa- 
ment, pointing to the existence of the Old, 

“ Well, said the priest, “you are right now 
also; there is another book much larger than 
that which you have.” 

“© let me have it,” said the man; and he 
never rested till he was possessed of a perfect 
copy of the Scriptures. 

Having then penetrated, as it were, both 
strata—both hemispheres—and absorbed the 
light of both, the man went to his own priest 
and applied for absolution, which he refused 
him, among other reasons, because he was a 
Bible reader, and that, therefore, there was no 
absolution for him, However, he so urged his 
suit, with that irresistible Irish force to which 
there was no parallel in the universe—that the 
priest agreed to let him have absolution upon 








payment of a certain sum of money... The man 





then polled out from under his coat the Bible, ) 
and said to the priest, 

“T come to you for absolution: you say J 
must not have it because | ama Bible reader; 
at last you agree to give we absolution if | pay 
you halfa crown. I do not want your absolu- 
tion ;” and opening the Bible in the middle, as 
a person in his condition would naturally do, 
and read, (and it was fit that sucha blessed 
passage should be found in the centre of the 
Bible,) “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters; and he that hath no money, come 
ye, buy and eat, withont money and without | 
price.” —Cunada Baplist Magazine. 
{ 





TEMPERANCE AT THE 
LANDS. 

The following extract of a letter from the | 
Rev. J. Dilel, Chaplain to Seamen at fonolulu, | 
on the island of Oahu, dated April 26th, 1838, | 
presents a very important fact in the progress | 
of morals at the Sandwich Islands. If the ru-| 
lers of this nominally Christian nation would be 
equally prompt in the suppression of intemper- } 
ance, that scourge of the land wonld be effec- | 
tually restrained, if not wholly subdued. 

‘The fact of most interest respecting the | 
state of things here, is, that the King has, by a | 
recent proclamation, suppressed all the grog. : 
shops, renewing the licenses of two billiard; 
roome, which are authorized to retail ardent | 
spirits. I think that the measure will be at-| 
tended with good effects, though it cannot be 
supposed that it will effectually remedy or check 
the evil it is designed to control, Still some- 
thing has been done, and if there are sailors 
who will still ¢ drink and bo drunken, the num- | 
ber will not be so great by any means, as was, 
the case when almost the iirst house and the, 
last heuse a sailor met with on coming ashore, 
was a licensed grog shop, where the fiddle, and | 
the noise of merriment, draw in multitudes, and 
who having once entered such a scene, found , 


SANDWICH IS. 


; 


ho restraint to keep them back from being de- | 
based by the whole of its temptations. The | 
two licensed houses are under pretty severe | 
instructions. They are to be closed at 10} 
o'clock at night, and are not to be opened on 
the Sabbath.’ 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


elug. 19th, 1838. 
I} have just returned from the Church, and | 
shonld lke, through the medium of your col- | 
umns ; to express my gratitude to the preacher, , 
for the able manner in which he handled a’ 
subject, often the cause of my most painful re- | 
flections, In alluding to the apparently fruit- 
less labor of the Christian teacher, he supposed | 
the bosom of the multitude laid open—and the 
hopes and fears, the delights and agonies of mor- 
tal durance exposed to view, 

How often would he, who discouraged by a 
superficial acquaintance with man's nature, sits 
down despairingly, and with folded hands, be- 
wails his ignorance ; be delighted to find that! 
his words had made a deep impression upon. 
some infant mind, or hushed the rebellious 
throbs of some heart-—how often 
would the heart-felt agony, the timid hope, con-_ 
cealed beneath a Paris bonnei, or an India| 
shawl, bring the tear of compassion to his eye! ) 

It is not only during the hour ‘often unwil- | 
lingly spent’ in the House of God, that a fash- 
ionable dress or a calm exterior, conéeals the | 
misery endured for months, or the disappointed 
hopes and ambitious impulses which make the 
heart beat quick against the embroidered gir- 
die, or add a Instre to an eye which beans 
softly upon some unbearded collegian, or trav- 
elled exquisite at its side. Oh! if any one in| 
entering the assembly room, crowded with | 
beautiful and expressive faces, could with the 
eye of Omnipotence, looks into each heart—he 
wonld pity, he would love the whole human race! 

I have stood—as I sometimes choose to do, 
on such occasions, in some luxurious boudoir, or | 
darkened corner, and watched the workings of | 
human prssionsand feelings. ] have gazed up- | 
on the brilliant snd changing countenance of | 
the city belle, —I have listened to the frivolous 
and heartless words dropt froiw ruby lips, graced 
by polished utterance—and lave turned heart- | 
sick away,—‘ for I say unto you, of every idle | 
word that you speak, ye shall render account 
thereof at the day of judgment. 

I have glanced around the room, and in bit- 
terness of heart have asked, *Can any of these | 
beantiful automata possess a soul? Ohno! 
Diogenes in his tub was more useful to man- 
kind, these cannot be immortal beings! T have 
stood by the side of the beaming bride, and, as} 
with a careless courtesy, or winning smite, she 
received her happy visitors, I have asked-— 
‘Where is the conscipusness of responsibility 
to God and to her husband--where the sorrow 
at parting with long tried friends, or regret for! 
the days of by-gone and innocent pleasures— 
where (he anxiety which every sentient being 
feels, as she looks tremblingly through the dark, 
deep void of futurity, and recollects the oath 
she has taken, and the ties which so sofily bind 
her? 

I have heard the voice of tender manhoo}, 
jesting upon hely things, [ have seen the deli- 
cate hand of Nature’s loveliest daughter, push 
aside the volumes of Holy Writ, to grasp the 
precious scribbling of some flimsy novelist; | 
have seen careless and happy chil;jhood stamp 
its foot and pour forth passionate reproaches ; 
and in trembling agony have asked myself, 
‘ where is that beautiful and holy spirit of love, 
which God has breathed into the bosom of each 
created being? Is there no one amid the ma- 
ny who throng our fashionable avenues, whio 
dreams of heaven or eternity ? Is there no 
conscience living or speaking amid that group 
of fashionable frailties 2? Is there no still small 
voice, that whispers of this dreadful waste of 
existence ?? 

Yet, again: [T have followed the blooming 
belle to her solitary chamber I have seen her 





mourner’s 


the prey torestless remorse, of unrestrained emo- | 


tions, and my heart has bled; I have followed 
the coquette to her father’s home, | have seen 
the flush of anxious agony deepen on her cheek, 
as in a fruitless search for some forgotten Jove 
token, her hand lingered for a moment on her 
mother’s Bible, and her bending knees, and 
earnest tearful prayer, attested the existence 
of an immortal mind ; I have watched the bride, 
when in the quiet of her own home, she first 
becomes sensible of a wife’s or mother’s duties, 
and in the daily developement of lovely and 
excellent qualities, have learned to appreciate 
my sex ; I have scen the strong man, weakened 
by disease, and heard the voice, which cursed 
the Redeemer’s name, read lessons of motal 
excellence to a rising generation; [| have seen 
the young and lovely bend over the bed of pain, 
and have blessed God that [ am a human being; 
I have caressed the child upon my knee, and 


quisitive infant mind which dared to question | 
Omnipotence itself. 


less deceit in the world? why that unceasing 


of this well proportioned fraine ? 
depth in the human heart, which will brook no 
sounding ! 


sober sadness, best fitted fur a Bowditch or La 


est of the gay. 


stops the light from coming in, sad takes the 
' pictures down; those fantastic images of self. 
‘love, and gay temembrances of vain opinion 


ington, 50; Pulaski, 150 ;—'Total, 750! 





listened in wonder to the ont-pourings of an in- 


Why then, so much hypocrisy, so much use- 


care for the concerns of this life, and the dress 
It is true that 
the heart is oftimes as cold, as the lips would 
terch us to believe, and she upon whom Al- 
mighty Love has lavished many a blessing, is 
ungrateful and careless, but there is ever a 


I have seen one, who had not numbered six- 
teen summers, reflecting upon her lot, with a 


Place, yet she amidst her companions was gay- 


How seldom do the countenances of an au- 
dience, express an interest in the words that 
fall from the preacher’s lips, and how often ere 
the sacred walls are left, do we see the young 
and the happy, if so they may be called,—in 
close conversation of no serious import, Ol! 
let me say with the preacher who has so aptly 
and so emphatically expressed, what I have so } 
devply filt, ‘May God preserve us in this | 
changing world!’ 

Man is better than we believe him to be ;| 
and woman who brings joy to his fireside, and | 
comfort to his home, is more than worthy of his 
love ; yet we can never blame him for holding 
her in utter contempt, if he regards the airy 
nymph who graces a box at the theatre, and | 
affects to despise every thing, that is beauti‘ul | 
and natural, as a model of our sex ; but could 
he know, as God knows, how bitterly woman 
regrets the time wasted in frivolus pursuits, in | 
endiess nothings, he would judge her better and | 
do justice to the fairest of God's creation. 
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Sicxsxess.—In sickness the soul begins to 
dress herself for immortality, And first, she 


) unties the strings of vanity, that made her up- 


per garment cleave to the world and sit uneasy. 
She puts off the light and fantastic summer robe | 
of tust and wanton appetite. 

Next to this, the soul, by the help of sickress, 
knocks off the fetters of pride, and vainer com- 
placencies. ‘Then she draws the curtains, and 


and popular noises. ‘Then the spirit stoops into 
the sobrieties of humble thoughts, and feels 
corruption chiding the frowardness of fancy, 
and allaying the vapor of conceit and factious 
opinions. 

Next to these, as the soul is still undressing, 
she takes off the roughness of her great and 
little angers and animoesities, and receives the | 
oil of mercies and smooth forgiveness, fair inter- | 
pretations and gentle answers, designs of re- | 
concilement and Christian atonement, in their | 
places.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Uscerramsty or Lire.—At this travelling 
season, and with the tremendous and _ heart- 
sickening occurrences before our eyes, it would 


‘seem a reasonable expectation that those who! 


put themselves upon the ‘vast deep,’ or in the 
‘whizzing car,’ sould consider how many dan- 
gers await them: and whether, in all the hilari- 
ty of anticipated joys, they may not be sum- 


| 
| 
moned to that Bar from which there is no appeal. | 


' Pacts are serious things, and sensible men will | 


be guided by them. We here present a few. | 


To confine ourselves to steamboats alone. The | 
| Ben Sherod, the Home, and the Franklin, each | 


100 lost, Moselle 120; Oronoco, 130; Wash- | 
Who, | 
as he looks at this fearful desolation, in the | 
midst of life’s most interesting occupations, will | 
not desire to have his ‘lamp trimmed and burn- | 
ing,’ as he reflects that there is, while upon the | 


‘wide waste of waters, but a ‘single plank’ be-} 


tween himselfand eternity ? We recollect in| 
our young days to have frequently visited the | 
shop of an eccentric but pious artizan, in which 
were always to be seen over his little bench, in 
full bright letters, the words: ¢ "Time is short 
—-We must all die—Are you ready?’ The) 
admonition is very well suited to these days, | 
when § dangers, accidents, and death” bestrew | 
our paths.— Gospel Messenger. 


: 
Lile of Bishop Wilson,’ by the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, 

Reading the Holy Scriplures.—The  primt- 
tive Christians had the greatest esteem for the 
sacred Scriptures and read them constantly, | 
that they might be able to instruct their chil. | 
dren and servants in the ways of life, andin the 
knowlege and fear of God ; leaving them this as} 
the best inheritance. 

Singing of Psalms,—\nstead of profane and | 
idle songs, the odes of Satan (a3. St. Chrysos 
tom calls them.) they taught their children | 
‘psalins and hymus and spiritual songs.’ 

Public Prayers.—These were attended to | 
with great reverence, as in the house and pres- 
ence of God, as observed by angels; they heard 
the sacred Scriptures with gravity and atten- | 
tion. Even the greatest persons thought them- | 
selves obliged to this decency and humility, out | 
of respect to the King of kin.s. 

Heavenly-mindedness.—Their conversation | 
was in heaven, ‘ Nobody,’ says Justin Martyr, 
‘will charge us with being greedy of riches o: 
pleasures, and, indeed, he that can be content 
with the necessaries of life, need not be much 
beholden to the world for what he shall want, 
tobe anxions for what will not make him one 
jotthe happier. They valued the riches and 
honors which God had given them, chieflé that 
they had something which they could willingly 
renounce when called for; and valued imen as 
nothing when compared with the love of God, 
They had no other concern in this world but to 
do their duty, and to get out of it as soon as 
they could, that they might enjoy a much better 
life. 

Soberness in apparcl.—A vain garb is a cer- 
tain indication of a vain mind. A Christian 
ought to appear to be such in every thing, in 
his dress, &c, The primitive Christians were 
far from condemning that distinction in apparel, 
which is sited to different ranks and employ- 
ments. Excess and singularity were the two 
things whch they avoided, conforming them- 
selves to the decent manner of the times and 
places in which they lived. Vanity, costliness, 
and finery they guarded against, as much as 


From * The 
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was consistent with the former rules, Emula- 
tion in dress they abhorred. ‘Must we not 


live like ourselves ?? ‘Yes; but be sure it be 
like Christians, who have renounced the pride 
of life, lest they should bea snare, and inflame 
the breast of others with unlawful passions. 
A painted face, cannot, in any sense, be called 
the image of God,’ 





Temperance and .1bstemiousness.——To be 











” — 


temperate in al} things was the rule of Chris- 
tians in those days, especially in meats and 
drinks. They abhorred excess in every thing, 
Religion and sobricty were what regulated 
their incals, They always prayed to God be- 
fore they ventered to use his ereatures, 

Patience under their Sufferings.—They neith- 
er fretted nor feinted, Their behavior was 
such as became the mild spirit of the Gospel, 
praying for their perseeutors that they might 
obtain mercy, and bearing their sufferings with 
a composed spirit. 

Their Morals.—Do as you would be done by, 
their great rule; to hurt nobody, and give to 
every man his due; to act sincerely ; they ab- 
horred a lie and wl mental reservation, «[ 
speak truly,’ was to them as firm as an oath, 
They were tender of men’s reputations; never 
tovk advantage of the weakness, or ignorance, 
or Wants of any man whatever; and render no 
man evil for evil. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


In the *N, Y. Observer’ of Aug. 18:h, I find 
the following note appended by the Editor to 
an article making some strictures upon our 
School Law, which prohibits the use of seciari- 
an books in our schools, * The law complained 
of was doubtless intended, at least by many of 
those who voted for it, not to prevent the in- 
struction of children in religious truth, but to 
prevent the teaching of Unitarianizm in the 
public schoo!s, by the authority and at the cx- 
pense of the state.’ 

Now in the first place th: law was drafted 
by an Unitarian, and if its intention was to pre- 
vent the teaching of Unitarianism ‘at the ox. 
of the state’ it was a deuree of liberality which 
would have been gladly welcomed froin the 
Calvinists when the * Assembly's Catechisin’ 
was taught in all our schools *at the expense’ 
of the state’ much to the annoyance of some peo- 
ple who did not confound a question from that, 
with a passage from the Bible. In the second 
place we are not aware that Unitarianism was 
ever taught or attempted to be taught in any 
school ‘at the expense of the state.’ We ney- 
er have heard of any such instance. But we 
do know that Committees have ordered the 
Westminster Catechisin taught, since that law 
was enacted. Now for whose benefit was this 
law enacted? Was 1° for those who were 
teaching their Catechisms in our schools, or for 
those who were atteinpting to do no such thing? 
Did the Unitarian who drafted that Bill, act a 
narrow or a generous part? Did the Commit- 
tee who ordered the Catechism years after the 
law was passed act in a catholic or popish 
spirit. 

Such scandals about Unitarians and Unitari- 
anism are inculeated I hope ignorantly. But 
he, who through ignorance wrongs his neigh- 
bor, is bound, when reminded of his fault. to 
correct it. R. P. S 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
LECTURES TO FEMALES. 

Mr. Editor,—The question is often asked, 
What is your opinion of the proposed course of 
Lectures to the ladies of this city by Mrs. Gove 
of Lyun? Our uniform answer has been, that 
a course of lectures like those proposed, cannot 
fail to be highly useful and acceptable if they 
are given by a competent and discreet lecturer. 
Every mother, every female indeed requires a 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
human system more than a father of a family or 
any other of its members ;—and yet they can re- 
ceive ho instruction of this kind, because there 
is a manifest impropriety in their attending 
upon the instructions of those who heretofore, 
alone, have been able to give it,—we mean 
Physicians, and individuals of the other sex, 
But now the difficulty in this respect, is re- 
moved, A female proposes to give a course of 
lectures on these subjects to mothers, and those 
of her own sex alone who clioose to attend, Is 
she competent? Is she discreet? ‘To these 
questions we answer yes, both. It seems that 
from a natural taste furthe subject, and without 
any view to the practice of medicine, or the de- 
livery of lectures, she has for years, made this 
subject one of constant and deep study, under 
the guidance, and with the assistance of able 
Physicians and scholars in different places where, 
in the providence of God, she has been calle.) to 
reside, To aid her in this purpose, she has made 
the acquisition of a number of the languages, 
so that she is enabled to consult the best writers 
on these subjects, in the dead as weil as some 
of the inodern tengues. [ler mastery of the sub- 
ject is allowed to be very thorough, and her 
views sound and rational by some of our ablest 

hysiciane. In her religious principles she be- 
longs to the order of Friends, among whom she 
is distinguished for the purity of her character, 
and her talent for speaking and instruction. 
With these impressions, we are ready to say 
that as a lecturer she is fully competent, and 
there can be no fear of impropriety in her man- 
ner or language. A CoNseRVATIVE. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT CAMBRIDGE. 
This literary festival, which occurred on Wed- 
nesday last was kept with unusual spirit by the 
sons of Harvard, both old and young. The ex- 
ercises of the graduating class were highly 
creditable to the performers, and wefe li-tened to 
with great attention by a very crowded and re- 


spectable audience. We have heard the re- 


mark made by persons, who, by their age and 


good taste are well qualified to be judges in the 
case, that there has not been, for many years, 
a more interesting Commencement, We hope 
the same opinion was prevalent amongst those 
We wonld 
fain hear glad tidings from year to year of the 
progress of our venerable Alma Mater; and 
heartily rejoice inevery glimpse of promise that 


who were present on the occasion. 


bright days are in store for her—days when 
her sons shall manifest a deeper interest in all 
that concerns her usefulness and honor; and 
when her annua! displays of her Jewels shall be 
far more extensive and worthy of admiration 
than it has lately or ever been, The following 
was the order of performances. 


Exercises of Candidates for the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. 
1. A sulutatory Oration in Latin. Benjamin k raok- 
lin Atkins, Boston. 
2. A Conference. ‘*Achitecture, Music, and Po- 
etry, as Expressions of National Character.’ Wil- 
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lian Aspinwall, Brookline, Darius Richmond Brew- 
er, Dorchester, Charles Devens, Cambridge. 

3. An Essay. ‘ Hahits of Virtue are not formed 
in Retirement.’ Elijah Wyman Stearns, Bedfore, 

4. A Conference. ‘ The Intluence of the Youth, 
Maturity, and Decline of a Nation, on the Character 
of its Poetry” Nicholas Arthur Clarke, Exeter, N. 
H., Samuel Weld, Roxbury, William Ezra Worthen, 
Lowell. 

5 A Conference. 
as Guides io Legislation.’ 
New-Bedford, Edinund 
Bridgewater 

6. A Poe. 





‘ History and Political Reonomy 
Benjamin Smith Roteh, 
Burke Whitman, East- 


William Wetmore Story, Cambridge, 





Music. 

7. A Colloquy. * The Comparative Influence of 
Public and Private Character.’ Rufus King, Cinciu 
nati, Ohio, Edward Augustus Renout, Boston 

8. A Literary Disqnisition. «The Most Popula: 
Form of Biography.’ Charles Woodman Seates, Do- 
ver, N. Hi. 

9. A Collogquy. ‘The Perpetuity of Literary 
Property considered as a Natural Right.” William 
Powell Mason Parkman, Boston, William Catter 
Tenney, New- Market, N. H. 

10. A Dissertation. * The sensibility, which ter- 
minutes in Imagination.” Edward Abiel Washburn, 
Boston. 

11. A Philosophical Discussior. ‘ Which is most 
i ‘ted to the other, Art William 
Burley Howes, Salem, Benjamin White Whitney, 
Cambridge. 

12. A Dissertation. * The Negiect of Physical | 
Education.’ William Parsons Atkinson, Brookline. 

Music. 

13. A Political Discussion. ‘ Whether Sumptnary 
Laws are consistent with a Comprehensive and En- 
lightened Policy.’ James Ivers Trecothick Coolidge, | 
Ware, Camluidge. Ae 





or Science ?’ 


Joston, George Frederick 


14 A Dissertation. * Premature excitement of | 
the InteHectual Powers” Edward Forbes Barues, 


Marlborough, 
15. A Forensic Dispyrtation. * Whether the Poe- 
try of Action, as exemptified in the Epie and the 
Drama, be suited to the Taste and Character of the | 
resent Ace’ William James Rotch, New Beilturd, | 
Amos Smith, Boston 
ig. An English Oration. 


* Aids to the Pursuit of | 
‘ 


Excellence.” George Warren Lippitt, Providence, 
Ba 
17. A Forensi¢ Disputation. ‘ Whether Conscien- 


tious Scruples, in all Cases, should be held para- | 
mount to the. Law of the Land.’ James Robinson | 
Pierce, Dorchester, James Lloyd Wellington, Tem. | 
pieton. 

13 An English Oration. 
the Intirmities of Genius.’ 
tis, Charleston, S. C. 

19. A Deliberate Discussion. ‘Is the Want of a 
Literary Metropolis likely to be beneficial or Injuri- | 
ons te the Growth of a lvative Literature 2? Samu-! 
c| Leonard Abbot, Boston, Nathan Hale, Boston. 

Mustc. 

20. An English Oration. 
Ages andin our own Time 


Evercis: 


‘Intolerance towards 
Henry Lawrenee Eus- 


‘Life in the Chivalrous 


> Rufus Ellis, Boston. 


s of Candidates for the Degree of Master 

; of Arts. 

1. An Oration in English.  Democracy’s Ban- 
ner.” Mr Charles Chauncy Shacktord, Pe: tsmouth, 
N. H. 

2, A Vatledictory Oration in Latin. 


Mr Frederick 
Augustus Eustis, Charleston, 8. C. 

A large number of gentlemen received the 
degree of A. M. in course, and also the degrees — 
of Bachelor of Laws, and of Doctor of Medicine. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
pA Austin, Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, and Hon, Leverett Saltonstall ; 
and that of Doctor in Divinity on Rev. Abicl Ab- 
bott of Peterboro’, N. H. and Rev, Thomas} 
Robbins. 


conferred on the Iicn. James 


_— 


MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF EXETER 
ACADEMY. 
We have abridged from the Atlas an account | 


of this delightfal occasion. 

We cau readily conceive that it must have | 
been a most spirit-stirring and refreshing cele- 
bration to all who enjoyed it; but the feelings | 
of the venerable Preceptor, standing amidst the 
host of his grateful pupils crowned with such 
distinguished honor and affection, are beyond | 
the power of imagination. 


Dr Benjamin Abbott, the venerable principal of 
this Academy, having completed the fiftieth year of | 
his preceptorship, and being now of advanced age, | 
had determined to resign the situation which he hae 
so tong held. This determination having some time | 
since been made public, a number of the Alumni of 
the institution resolved to take measures for paying 
to their venerable instructor some appropriate token | 
of respect and gratitude. For this purpose a portrait 
of Dr Abbot, painted by Harding in bis best style, | 

procure! and presented to th: trustees to be 
preserved in the hall of the Academy. It was fur- 
ther determined to have a meeting of the Alumni at 
Exeter, on the day of the usual annual exhibition 
and a public dinner. 

The total number of the 
since its formation, exceeds 
alinost the whole have been pupils ol Dr J 
having become the head of the institution within a 
few years after it was founded. | 

About four hundred of these students were present 
upon this oceasion. 

In thre forenoon a meeting w as held in the A cade 
my vard. The Hon. Daniel Webster was chosen to 
preside over the proceed.we= of the day. The as 
embly was then addressed trom the porticoes of the 
Academv, by Webster, Mr Saltonstall, Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr. Gov. Everett, Jonathan Chapman. 
Esq.,of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Harvard 
University. 

The Alumni then adjourned to the hall of the 
Academy, which was beautifully decorated with ev- 
ergreens, Where the portrait above alluded to, was 
placed for exhibition, and where Dr Abbot was 
ready to receive his former pupils, an: take them by 
the hand. The meeting between the venerable 
preceptor und his grateful scholars, was extremely 
affecting. 

After: dinner Mr Webster addressed the audience 
in some general remarks upon the subject of cduca- 
tion, and then turning to Dr Abbot, presented himin 
the name of his assembled pupils, with a handsome 
piece of plate intended tobe preserved in the Doc 
tor’s family as a memorial of the present occasion. 
The remarks with which this presentation were ac- 
companied were of an extremely felicitous character, 
and were listened to by the audience with the most 
strict attention. Dr Abbot being too feeble to be | 
heard by so large an assembly, his reply, which was 
‘imple, appropriate and affecting, was read by Goy- 
eroor Everett of Massachusetts. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by a large 
huinber of gentlemen; several songs written for the 
occasion were sung; and much mirth and good fel- 
lowship prevailed. Among the speeches, none at- 
tracted more attention than the remarks of the ven- 
erable Jeremiah Sunith, president of the board of | 
trustees, and formerly Chiet Justice and Governor of | 
the S.ate. His posilion was different he said from | 
that of any of the rest of the company,—they were | 
all pupils of De Abbot, whereas, he had been hisin: | 
structor. It appeared that Judge Smith had been an | 
assistant teacher in Andover Academy, at the time | 
Dr Abbot left that institution to enter Harvard Col | 
lege, 

It is the intention of the coramittee of arrangements, | 
on behalf of the alumi, to found a scholarship in | 
Harvard University, to be called the Abbot Scholar- 
ship, and to be always filled by a worthy graduate 
of the Exeter Academy, as a perpetual metnorial of 
their respect for their venerable preceptor. 

The following sony was written for the occasion 
by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 

SONG. 
Tune—* Sandy and Jenny. 
From the highways and byways of manhood we 
coimne, 
Aud gather like children about our old home ; 
We return trom tife’s weariness, tumult and pain, 
Rejoiced in our hearts to be school-boys again. 


has been p 


students in 
two thousand, of 


the school, 
whom 


bbot—he | 


. 
Nir 


The Senator comes trom the hall of debate, 

The Governor steps from the high chair of State, 
lhe Judge leaves the bench to the law's wise delay, 
Rejoiced to be school-boys again for a day. 


The Parson his pulpit has left unsupplied, 

The Doctor has put his old sulky aside, 

The Lawyer his client has turned from the door, 
Aud all ore at’ Exeter ~-schoo! boy 





oneer mot e. 











- O.glad to our eyes are these dear scenes displayed, 
The halls where we studied, the fields where we 
strayed ; 
There is change, there is change, but we will not 
deplore-- 
Enough that we feel ourselves school-boys ence more. 


Enough that once more our old master we meet, 
The saine as of yore, when we sat at his teet; 

Jet us place on his brow every laurel, we’ve won, 
And show that each pupil is also a son. 


And when to the harsh scenes of life we return, 

Our hearts with the glow of this meeting shall burn, 

Its calm light shall cheer till carth’s school time is 
o'er, 

And prepare us in Ileaven for one meeting more. 


PHI BETA KAPPA, AT CAMBRIDGE. 
The Society assembled at the Church at 


half pasttwelve. As usual there was a throng- 


rr arene 


= 











OBITUARY. 








For the Register and Observer. 
HELEN ANNE HALE, 


Died in this city, Angust 16th, Helen Anne Hale, 
' daughter of the late Mr David Hale of this city, aged 
24 years, 

At the age of 15 she publicly dedicated herself to 
the service of God, since which time her life has 
been consistent so far as mortal eye can discern, 
Naturally retiring and modest, her real worth could 
not be knewn, and out of regard to this part of her 
Her heakh 
had been feeble for several years past, and during a 
confinement of 7 months, gradually wasting away 
with conswaption, she manifested entire patience 


character, will not here be portrayed, 





ed and splendid as\emblage awaiting the arri- 


val of the procession. Tudeed, there is proba. 
bly no other occasion, which draws together so | 
many of the most highly gifted and accomplish- 

ed minds of the community, as the Anniversary | 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. 


The meeting, was opened by an appropriate 


and resignation to the divine will, But during the 
few last weeks of her life she was more evidently 
preparing for her departure, setting ber sfections 
heavenward; she frequently expressed a longing to 
depart; but checked herself remarking, * Behold we 
count them happy whichendure,’ ¢ He that endur- 


eth to the end shall be saved.’ 
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HE LE MISSES GROVE’S SCHOOL, 

T + tutomn term will commence on Monday, 
. A. Sept. 34. Pupils unable to attend at the begin- 
ning of the term, may be admitted between the hours 
of nine-and twelve on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

The Misses Grove wish to reccive tour young la- 
dies into their family a3 boarders, to whose moral 
and intellectual improvement they will devote their 
constant attention, Daily cxercise in the oper air, 
accompanied by an Instructress, will be insisted 
upon, ? 

Cards of terms &c: may be obtained on application 
tothe Rev. Dr, Sione, Boston; tothe Kev. T. H. 
Vail, Cambridge ; or to the ladies themselves at their 
residence, 9 Winter strect. 

Sept. I. 
PPXHE LIFE.AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES 

— A Lecture delivered before the Athenian 
Institute, Philadelphia By Rev. G. W. Bethune, 

sl WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
Pe Geography—Olney’s Geography and 
A Atlas—Webster’s Spellings--Smith’s Arithmetic 
—Day’s Algebra—Adams’s Arithmetic — Smith’s 
Grammar— Webster’s 8vo and School Dictionavies— 
with a general assortment of School Books, for sale, 
wholesale and retail, by 

WEEKS, JORDAN § CO: 

sl 121 Washington st. 

EW WORK ON CIVILIZATION, — General 

History of Civilization in Europe, from the Fall 
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citizens, so disposed, to supply themselves from that | ble for the poverty of this world to drive them to 
quarter; so that in a few years, the great valley of | more desperate extremity than that which they hi 
the Mississippi will be thoroughly sujplied with | suffered together? He assured hier of his witlingne 
silver change.— Courier. to endure for her the same trial again,—and of tl 


. ; Joy, more than he could express, which he felt: 

EDUCATION oN N -AN i od | Goag ae o| sleied. Cc 

- N IN Pennsyivanira.—lIt is stated | §nding : . : 

in the Philadelphia Nationa! Gazette thet since the | ~ fing aa aan igahcaspsion me. whic 
ivi ‘ ; it 1s sail is soon to be consummated. It was not ti 


pooner ot the act making appropriations to Female then that he was made acquainted with the fact th. - 

-s mere pe Si aietining one or mere — his lady love, who is represented to be about ninctee 
P giving instruction in the Greek and Ro- | years of ave. beautitul and accomplished, is heire: 

laan classics, mathematics, ete., about thirty of these | to an estate worth at least two hundred thousand do 

lastitutions have been incorporated by the Legisla- | jars. Whe would not be shipwiecked, and hence: 

ture in the different counties of the State. In the } forth who will say ‘matches are not made iv Leaver 

cities and countics in which colleges receive appro- 

caer academies and female seminaries are ex- | 4 

ciaca, i 


NOTICE. 
an | The semi-¢ ‘ sting » Worcest F 
Phe wheat crop in the interior of Michigan has | School His aonnss poetng a She Regen ~— : 
been excellent afthongh the Marshall Republican | ° i ee wees ine: Leominster o 
says the warn dry weather while ripening, caused Tuesday the 4th day of Septembernext. Themen 
the kernel to shrink a littl. At Watde Creek | bers of the Association are requested to meet : 
the citizens are grinding for exportation, and think | Balch’s Tavern in Leominster, at 11 o’clock A. M 


that between 200 or 360 barrels ean be taken cown | i : . f 
the Kalamazoo to its mouth ata load. They expect | °" that day. The public services inthe Meeting 


fo getit transported from the mouth of the river to, house will commence at one o'clock P, M. 
Buffalo tor 25 cents per barrel. | C. LINCOLN, See’y. 





willbe held at 








August 28, 1838. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 
The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is at the Office of the Christian Register, in Water 


The Indians —When we censider the disgracetul | 
and unprincipled means by which the Cherokees | 
have been driven froin their homes, and the faithless 
and ervel treatment which the Indians of the South | 





On the day of her death, she herself first gave in-! have generally received from our hands, as a people, 


timation of approaching dissolution, and expressed 


| 
' 
prayer by Rev. Wm. Ware. 


The Oration by Rev, Caleb Stetson of Med- | 


The subject was 


| happiness and even triumph, with sweet reliance on 
the mercy of the Redeemer— (ceasionally breathing 


t - m . ia » . . P . : 
ford was forcible and w itty, forth the emotions of her soul, she continued in this 


the Utilitarian spirit and tendency of the age,» happy frame till her voice could be heard no longer | 


which was set off in bold coloring, by various | -—and soon after this had ceased, without a struggle 





or a groan, she * fell asleep.’ 
apt illustrations, and by good humored yet keen | : 





POOL a Oe Te, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


satire. [t was happily adapted to the times 


and to the audience and will doubiless exert in | 


the main a liberal and wholesome influence, ; EE: ORIN STA: 
ony Opening of the Fastern Railroad,—The Lastern 
The Poom was by Me J. W. Richmond, Railroad ae aed yesterday with the customary 
ceremonies, At noon the Stockholders and invited 
} guests, resident in Boston, assembled at East Boston 
| Ferry. and were conveyed to the railroad depot at } 
| East Boston,where they were met by the Stockholders | 

| 

! 


1 HAVE NO INFLUENCE. 

While on the point of ransacking our dull _and invited erests from Satem., The campany, num- 
Py . ‘ > scat iii i bering nearly five hundred, were soon seated in the | 
brains for some word to fill up a vacant square,our | fe Riad Sdieteine se: thn: diaper: aa | 
were divided into three trains, moved hy beautiful | 
locomotives, manufactured at Lowe!!, and called the 
| Suffolk, Essex, and Merrimack. They proceeded | 
principle never to give any thoughts a place in } leisurely, at the distaice of en - mile from 2 
ve ., | other, over the embankment which connects East | 
are OUF OWDs) Roston with Chelsea Beach, and, crossing Sangus | 
river on a long and substantial bridge of costly work- | 
munship, continued the course along to the depot at- 
Lynn, at the foot of the principal street, where the | 
roads to Nahant and Marblehead diverge. A sericus 
disappointment was felt at Lynn; the cars being so 
full that there was no room for the Stockholders and 
inviled guests resident in that town. After a short 
er ; : " . | delay the trains proceeded on to Salem, cressing a 
influence which he has, be it more or less, In isbn -hichrantentio Geers Aiea Gen tatiue.| 
favor of the cause of his Savior, we should soon ang stomping at the terminus near the market house, 
hear of the salvation of the world, instead of its | in the centre of the city. Trains of cars were imme | 
salvability—-we should soon hear the joyful re- | diately despatched for the guests at Lynn, and return | 


| ld i d? i 2 of th .  |ed in halfan hour with a portion only of them, who ; 
a ‘ , . . " ™ 

ae the world as oa ’ mona ° “y Paine were not so much offended, asthe rest, at an una- 
ful question, * Can the world be saved? 


voidable accifont. After this short delay, the com- | 
A short time since, a christian brother invited 


pany repaircd to the spacions room in the passenger | 
me to co-operate wuh him in a benevolent en- depot house. where six tables, each extending the | 
terprise, in which he was about to engage. | 


eye chanced to glance upon the following par- | 


agraph in an exchange paper; and as it is our 


a 
our columns merely because they 
when any thing that we like better can be readi- 
ly furnished at second hand—therefore we now 
cheerfully crawl] into our shell and rest while | 


another stands forth and teaches, 


If every christian would faithfully employ the | 


length of the roorn—nearly 130 feet—were spread , 
é ‘ with a bountiful collation. 
Gbjected on the ground of my want of influence,! The Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Mavor of Salem, | 
and inability to do any thing of importance, | presided. and opened the business of the meeting 

ith - ertinent speech. He was} 

He appeared disappointed, and remarked as we With an eloquent aud pertinent spece! ze Sen 

. followed by Mr Geo. Peabody, President of the Cor- | 
separated, ‘If the Prophet had commanded you 


: ; ‘eal poration who commenced by reading an extrac! from | 
to do some great th'ng would you have refused? _ old John Endicott’s letter to Gov. Winthrop, showing | 


Upon opening my Bible a few days after, I dis- | the difficul’y and hardship of the journey from — 
) . “awe ' oe Winthrop’s 
covered the following lines, They were placed to Boston, He also quoted the account of Winthrop’s | 


' ‘ journey to Salem on foot, (a day’s travel to Saugus, | 
there by my friend, and the beautiful reproof ) ana the remainder of the Leaeney to Gallen Gaidhed 
that the words contained, affected and interest- | the next day) and concluded a long and hoppy ad- | 
ed ine so much, that | could not forbear send- | dress by proposing as a sentiment, bp nil 
ing therm ta you, with the hepe that the perusal | The City of Boston: the chiet ornament of New 


. e . Boyt te [. pot heete ademas tate bik moe 
of them, simple as they are, may stimulate S0ME  H)yced her on that eminence she now occupies, to 
one to engage in ‘some high or humble enter- 


~y t-te 


the honor of the whole conntry. [tis the wish of 
every citizen of the State that her welfare may con- | 

tinue undiminished, and her prosperity go on ia- 

creasing. j 
| Mr Eliot, Mayor of Bosto7, responded, and allud- | 

ing feliciteusly to the eonstant drain of the metropo- | 

lis upon E.sex county, for the brightest ornaments of 

both—the Putnams, Pickerings, Bowditches, Low- 
ells, Jacksons, Parsonses, Se—gave, 

The Eastern Railroad : permanent as it is in its” 
structure and material, may it. be less durable than | 
the ties of friendship which bind together the cities 
vf Boston and Salem. } 

Mr Saltonstall replied and gave: i 

This day: the day which opens the railroad and 
annihilates space between Boston and Salem. May 
it not merge one in the other, but conduce to the | 
prosperity of both. j 

The Rev Dr Flint being called on, offered, 

Railroads: the strong clamps which are destined 
to bind together with ribs of steel the whole of this 

; . . great country: may they be multiplied and extended | 

evening of Commencement day, a circumstance | 44 they have cemented this Union beyond the pos- 

sibility of severance 
The President of the Cerporation gave: 
The old State of Massachusettss: a noble monn. | 

members of our) ment of what may be done by industry and enter. 

' prise. If her soil refuses to produce good crops, it 
yields a honntiful harvest of good men. 

General Sumner, referred tothe continuation of the | 

| road eastward, as a matter beyond qnestion; and 
‘onward,’ was the shout, in response. The andience 
The absent brothers being inquired after, | hardly seemed to consider it an undue stretch of the 


prise of good,’ 

What if the little rain should say, 
So small a drop as I, 

Can ne’er retresh the thirsty fields— 
Vil tarry in the sky? 

Whatil 2 shining beam of noon, 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Beeause its feeble lizht alone 
Cannot create a day? 

Doth not each rain drop liclp to form 
The cool, retreshing shower, 

And erery ray of light to warm 
And beautity the flower ? 

Southern Churchman. 


A SUBSTANTIAL MEMENTO. 


A: the meeting of the class of 1829 on the 


occurred which we cannot forbear toMention, as 
it indicates the spirit of genuine friendship 
which is entertained by the 
class towards cach other: and which, we think, 
class meetings are eminently calculated to 


awaken and foster. 


of late years, is it surprising that we should 


hear of , 


i Street, No i9—up stairs. 


It is open to all who may be in want of Unitarian 


i ge 


of the Roman Empire tothe French Revolution. 
Transtated fron the French of M. Guizot, Minister 
of Public Instruction, §¢. From the second English 


plans of union, and of consolidation of power among | Books and Practs for distribution ; and the Directors | @dition. 
them, for/‘their own protection from further agg-es- | : sl WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO. 


sions and wrongs ? 


prrdtican of Aug. 14th, 


Importent from the Western Frontier. —We are 
informed that an important despatch has been for- 
warded by Major Mason, of Port Gibson, to Gene. al 
Gaines, the commander of that division, The sub- 
stance of this communication is, that the Cherokees 
have built a council-house, said to be considerably 


larger than any heretofore erected by any tribe. | 


They have sent messengers, with the black and red 
wWanpum, to all the tribes from the Red River to the 
Sacs and Foxes on the Mississippi— omitting ouly the 
Kansas and Osages—inviiing them to meet in coun- 
cil at the Cherokee council-house in September next. 


The movement is believed to be but anincipient step | 


fo farther difficulties, and made with a view of en 
listing and uniting all the tribes along the frontier in 
such measures as may be adopted. ‘They have pro- 
ceeded with great caution and seereey in the t..ea- 


sure, aild have endeavored to keep all their proceed- | 


ings from the agents and the officers of the poste. 
The time proposed for holding the council is suffi- 


ciently late to admit of the emigrating Cherokees | 


reaching their country. All the information elicit- 
ed goes to contirm the opinion expressed some time 
ago by Gen, Arbuckle, of the hostile intentions of 
several of the tribes, though it is not believed that 
‘ny movement is intended by them until the open- 
nz ol spring. 


From the Correspondence of the Delaware Gazctte, 

dated Washington, June 29, 1833. 
THE PULASKE. 

Many interesting as well as painful incidents con- 
nected with that awful disaster, are related tous by 
those who have seen and conversed with persons 
saved from the wreck. Amongst others the following 


is told of a Mr Ridge from New Orleans, and a Miss | 


Onslow from one of the Southern States, two of the 
unfortunates who were picked up on the fifth day a- 
bout fifty-miles from the land. It is stated of 
gentleman that he had been sitting on the deck alene, 
for half an hour previous tothe accident. Another 
gentleman who was walking bear him at the time of 
the explosion was thrown overboard, and himeelf 
Was percipitated nearly over the side of the boat and 
stunned. He recovered iminediately as he supposed, 
when he heard some one remark ‘gef out the boats— 
she is sinking.’ We was not acquainted with a sin- 
gle individual in the boat. 
cesitis natural to suppose he would teel quite as 
much concern for himsell as for any one else. He 
was consequently among the foremost of those who 
songht the small boat for safety, and was about to 


temiutait when ha dingenncad a vouns ede whom 
re Fecognized as one whose appearance had suncry 


times arrested his attention. 
gentleman who was walking on deck and blown over- 
board. He sprang towards her to take her into the 
sinall boat, but in the crowd and confusion he lost 


sight ot her, and he supposed she was with some oth- | 


er friend. During his fruitless search the small boat 
shoved off. The wreck was fast sinking. Night 
rang with the prayers and shrieks of the helpless and 
drowning He turned away in despair, and tumbled 
over a coil of small rope. Hope like the expiring 
spark brightened again. Te caught up the rope— 


hushed together a couple of settees—threw upon them | 


a piece of an ofd sail and a small empty cask, and 
thas equipped launched upon the pathless element. 
It was all the work of a moment. He believed death 
inevitable, and that effurt was the last grasp at le. 
His vessel bore him np wuch better than he expect- 
ed, and he was consoling himself with his escape sach 


This we are led tu say, in refer- 
ence to the following article from the Missouri Re- 


the | 


Under such circumstan- | 


Her protector was the | 


ed gratis, on application a3 above. 


| monthly traets issned by the Unitarian Association 


| Wou!ld inform such persons that they will be suppli- 
Besides the 


| the Depository is supplied with various other treati- 
seg in defence of Liberal Christianity; and friends at | 

a distance who write for.them will be promptly sup- 
‘i { 


plied. Address David Reed, Publisher of the Chris- | 


i thin Register. 


} 
‘ 
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MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mr Alexander H. Jeanings, Jr. to. 


Miss Ann 8. Davis. 

In Charlestown, Mr George J. Brown to Miss Ly- 
Cia D. danghter of Capt. L. Turner. 

In Roxbury, Mr Andrew Jackson, of Boston, to 
, Miss Mary Eliza Randall, of R.: Mr Obed Pulcher, 
| of Gloucester, to Miss Rebecca H. Randall, of R. 

In Pittstield, Mr Dutumer Sewel to Miss Phebe 
Higgins. ‘ 

fa Dover, N. H., Mr George W. Pinkham, of W. 
Cambridge, to Miss Dorothy Littlefield, of D. 

In Columhus, Ohio, 17th inst. Mr Thomas Fricker, 
aged 75, to Miss Mary Fetterly, aged 27. 





DEATIS. 





In this citv, Abner H. Bowman Foster, son of Mr 
Matthias S. Foster, 7. 
Of consumption, Miss Sarah Ann Fenno, 28. 
,  tnthis city,on Sunday evening, Pardon €. Greene, 
Esq. late merchant at Key West, Florida, 47. 
In this city 13 inst. Miss Mary H. P. Hall, of 
Westford, 21. 


In Westford, 25 inst. Dea. Sumuel Fletcher 85. 


‘ 
' 


| 


} 


5 
‘ 


The deceased was the last survivor of 14 children, 


nine of whom lived to the average age of 89. 
In Charlestown, Mrs Eliza Carter, 39. 
Iu Duxbury, on Tuesday evening last, Samuel A. 
“Frazar, Esq 73—a citizen highly esteemed and res- 
pected by a large circle of friends. 
In Easton 24 inst. much jamented, Abby Maria, 
daughter of Cyrus Lothrop, Esq. 22. 





- — ™ es | 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Het WARD BOUND, by Cooper 
ariyle’s Miscellanies, 2 vols 
| De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
| Dewey’s Sermons. valuine 2d 
Cary on the Crecit System 


‘ 
{ 


 Rancrolt’s History of the United States, uew edition | 
cat ers of the Heavens, by Bredtord * 


Burton on the Sieges, by Ingraham 
Letters trom Rome 
Letters trom Palmyra, new edition 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev J. Whitman 
Sketches by Quiz 
do by Buz 
Mrs Gilmen’s Poetry of Trave!liog 
Turner’s Sacred History, 8d volume 
Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy 
Humphrey's Foreign Tour 
Flsk’s Travebs in Europe 
Tales of the Day, vol 1 
Athenian Captive, by Talfourd 
Woman’s Wit, by J.S Knowles. &c. &e. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
§ Schoo! sts, s] 


j 


} 


‘ 


‘ 





y TAYLAND’S HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 
—second edition, this day rereived hy 
s1 WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO: 


} LAUTIFUL EDITIONS, in splendid bindings, 
J of Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, Moore, Pope, 
Burns, Coleridge, Sheliy and Keates; Aiken’s Brit. 
ish Posts; Rogers’s Italy ; Hume, Smollet ard Mil- 
ler’s History of England; Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture; Miss Edgeworth’s Works; Milton’s Paradise 
Lost; Johnson's Works; Boswell’s Life of Johnson > 
Balwer’s and Marryatt’s Works. 
For sate at 
31 
JANCROFT’S HISTORY of the United Siates, 2 
vols—for sale at 
sl TICK NOR’S, 
NCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, cou:plete in 
13 vels—edited by Dr Lieber. 
Vor sale at 
s4 
JLANK BOOKS, Paper, Quills, Ink. & &e.—A 
good assortment ol Stationary, English and A- 
merican, for sale at 
sl 





TICKNOR’S. 





FICKNOR’S.. 





TICK NOR’S. 
VV ILLIAM TELL, a Drama, in five aets—from 
the German of Schiller. 
Just published, for sale by 
sl ii. P. NICHOLS, & CO. 
} INTS TO YOUNG TRADESMEN, and Max- 
ins for Merchanis—i vol 12ino, 96 pages; price 
3i cents. 
s} 


Just published, and for sale by 

PRO*PECTUS. 

HISTORY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
L& having been prepared by President Quincy. and 
presented by him to the Corporation of the College,. 
to be disposed of in whatever way they should deem 
most for the benefit of the Seminary, they have de- 
termined to publish the same by subscription, and to- 
devote the proceeds to the increase of iis beveticiary 
funds. 

The work will contain a civil, ecclesiastical, liter- 
ary and financial history of Harvard Univer-ity, dur- 
ing two centuries from its foundation, with biograph- 
ical notice of allits principle benefactors, so far as 
any account of them can be obtained, and an A ppen- 
dix containing important documents illustrative of 
the work, and a full account of the Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1836. It wil! be ornamented with engra- 
vings, representing gcueral views of the College 
buildings, in their ancient and present state, and such 
of its public halls as possess any particular historical 
interest. 

Phe rerk will be published in two cetave volumes, 
containing at least five hundred pages each, printed: 
in the best style of Folsom, Wells, & Thurston, at 
the University Press, and delivered to subscribers, 
in elegant cloth binding, tor two dollors and Jifly 
eents a volume. 

The publisher having also relinquished all com- 
pensation for his services, subscribers may be assured 
that the entire net proceeds will be devoted exclu- 
sively to funds designed to assist indigent students in 
the University. 

THOMAS W. WARD, 7. Harv. Coll. 


aug 25 


CHARLESTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY. 

PFYHE next term of the Chariestown Female Sem- 

inary will commence on Monday, the 8d day 

of September next, and continue until the Thursday 

preceding the annual Thanksgiving. 5 
Terms of Tuilion. 





a3 it was, while others were perishing all around him, SS EVENS ”. N EW ar ORK —Incilents of Travel For English branches, $7 ) 

when he discovered a temale straggling for life al- b In Grecee, Purkey. Russia, and I ofand, by the es Languages, each 2 { Per 
nabiiiadtismenm. ae teh binewh eden tente author of + Ineidents of Pravel in Egypt, Arabia Pe- i « Drawing, 2¢ Term. 
his length—seized his object and returned safely to trea, and the Holy Land.” With a Map and En- “ Music, 7 


his craft again, whieh proved sufficient to sustain 
them both with their head and shoulders only above 
water. ‘The temale was the young lady for whom he 
had lost a passoge in the small boat. She fancied 
their float was unable to support them both, and 
said to him * you will have to let me go to save your- 


gravings. 2 vols 12mo. 
For sale at 

sept} 

ACA DEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
GQ) PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spethng Book, 
b inch Introduction to do. 


TICKNOR’S. 





“J + 


A Piimer | 


Board in the Seminary Ffoure, is charged at cost, 
and will probably be fiom $1,7o to $2 per week, 
including washing. 

During the past terin, the average of Board hae 
been only S1,76. 

JOSEPH CARTER, Sec. pro tem. 








sell.’ He replied +we live or we die together.’ Soon REA DING.—Worceste:’s series, viz. Charlestown, July 24, 1838, j28 6t 
after they drifted upon a piece of the wreck, probably , ef the English Language; the Second Book of Read.) —-———— “GOOD BOOKS CHEAP 
a part of some floor or pariition, corn asunder by the tng and Spelling; the Third Book of do and dow; the | 7A ETE pen: bing copies of the following valuable 


explosion. This with the aid of the settees, fastened 
beneath it, proved sufficient to keep them out of wa- 
ter. About this time one of the small boats eame to- 


Fontth Book ef Reading 
ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 


merican Arithmetic, Parts I. 2, and 3, and Key; 


| 


} 
} 


and their works recounted, it was mentioned 
that Rev. a. F. Clarke, of 


been manfully strnggting to support his periodi- | 


Louisville Ky, had- 


[t was instante , 


! 


cal—the Western Messenger. 
ly, unanimously agreed upon that every member | 


should add his mame on the spot to the List of 


| ends. 


imagination in Gen 8S. to anticipate a time, when . ‘ : ; : : me: 4 . 
throneh estensiastit Portland . Eastport, St pom | wards them, but already heavily loaded. He imptor- | Walst’s Mereantile, and Grond’s Exercises and Key. 
bi « ‘+ 2a. s wre . = ¥ “ett - . Ma 
wie? * 2 " . ak »w ody P nad 7 ‘ 1? we ’ y wore : ’ | 
drews, Valencia and Dublin, the passenger from Enu- | ed them to take in the young laly. Butshe saidno, — ALGEBRA Grand 3 Exeries and Key, and | 
rope would reach New York by way of Salem in as | she could but die—he had saved her life, and she Graumdi’s Algebraic Problems, &e. { 
{ ‘ | ‘¥ 6 *% a ave € ' A * . D> _ ° 7 ~ 
short a time as by the direet route from Bristol. In} Could not leave him, They were fairly at sea, with. HISTORY — Parley’s Rook of the United States ; 
: i@ @ : 'c ° ' ° eo” * . . ° ° > ° ° 
Husion to the ¢ biection to the East Boston. ®t the least morsel to cat or drink, in a scorching | do First, Second and Third Books; tie Historical | 
aliusion to the common obyectto » Kas 4 PN : lady i he - » amd | Class 1 Hitdreth’s Views of th United State 
; ¢hmate—the young lady in her night clothes, and Class Book, ildreth’s Views of the nited States, 


termination, and the Gut of Canse, he gave | . — 2 : d : > : Rigs ; 
. . : * | himself with nothing upon him but his shirtand a. apd Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient, 
! 


The Eastern Railroad: May it havea ferry at both | . ER 
tig ) ) i thin pair of pataloons, already mach torn. Of the and modern 
hoat which bore them all in qniet and safety an beur { GEOGRAPHY.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 


Many other zcutlemen made short speeches and : gp ‘ 
y ‘ i belore, nothing was to be seen but scattering pieces } phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Woad- 


subscribers—which was accordingly done, and | proposed toasts, and the company separated, atter a 
brother Clarke will receive in a fow days, a let- delightful day cf festivity and good feeling, at 6 o’clk, 

* “ ‘ and the Boston guests returned over the road in forty- 
ter from the Secretary of the class enclosing | tive minutes | 


{ 


The Exploring Squadron.--The Novtolk Herald 


} 
H 
| 
' 
he pay for twenty two new subscribers to his | 
! 


valuable work, says— 
The officers are all on board, and in fine spirits, : 
el.te with the anticipations of the peaceful triumphs, 
not less worthy of the wreath of fame than those of 
‘grim visaged war,’ which await the successtul re- 
sults of scientific researeh, achieved with greater | 
erable worit by Rev. Mr Beard of Manchester. ! peril and hardship; and admitting the truth of the | 
lold adage, that ‘a bad beginning may have a good 
j ending,’ they have a glorious prospect of success to 
conducted by Rev. Mr Thom of Liverpool, who | their expedition. eiheaal P Vin. | 
: The squat now consists of the sloop-of-war Vin- 
nes changed it from a monthly to a quarterly conndlltiheat, then. commanding the sqiiadron ; | 
ship Retief, Lieut. Long; sloop-of war Peacock, 
| Lieut. Hudson; trig Porpoise, Lieut. Ringgold ; | 





THE CHURISTIAN TEACHER. 


'Tnis periodical formerly edited with consid- | 


England, has passed out of his hands andis now 


Journal. 
Mr Thom is a highly accomplished man, and schooner Flying Fish, Passed Midshipman Knox, 
with the help of Mr Martinean of Liverpool and schooner Sea Gull, Passed Midshipman Reid. | 


: F The schooners are pilot boat built, and of the rise of | 
and Mr. Taylor of Manchester, and others, will / 100 tors, The sloops-of-war are nearly on the peace | 
probably make the Teacher a work of much in- | establishment, showing only eight guns each. } 

‘ \ | 
terest and usefulness, Gold and Silver Coinage. The Glove states that | 


the golden Eagle is about to inake its appearance 
again in our land. Directions have been given by 
the Treasury Department of the Director of the 
Mint at Philadelphia, to have the dies prepared for 
this coin, and the stamping of it commenced with all 
convenient despatch. The euinage of the eagle ceas- 
ed i 1805, because (says the Globe) the erroneous 


Williams College. Tie Commencement at 
Williams college took place on the 15th inst. 
An oration was delivered before the literary so- 
cieties the evening before, by Rev. Dr. Ver- ) 
milye, of Albany. The oration before the | standard of our gold caused it to be exported almost 


' . , casa. - a: 

. vere , re “lia } as fast asit was struck. The exhibits of the Mint 

Alamai vr “8 ng a ia at: Crete show that upwards of $1,300,000 of this coin were 
Dewey, of New York. 


‘ struck ; and where are they now? All gone to Eng- 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on about 


land! Not one to be seen in the pagel cee and 

, ; nat of A. M. on] probably there are many peisons in the United States 

twenty-five young men, aud that f a bly tegen 4? rar gE tnt as 

gold eagle of our coinage. ‘There cannot now be less 

than $25,000,000 of gold in the country, and there 

is scareely a town or village in which more or less of 
it may not be obtsined. 

The mint at Philadelphia, it is stated, has been 
much engaged in the coinage of silver, for the last ; 
six years. his work is to be continued and e«tend. 
ed until a national supply of silver is effeeted. In 
fulfilment of this plan, instructions have heen issued 
to the superintendent of the Mint at New-Orleans to 
attend to this branch of the coinage, and to keep the 
establishment in a condition to answer all calls for 
change. The convenience of transportation on the 
great western waters will eaable al! banks and all. 


eight, 

“The exercises of the day were highly credi- 
table to the insitution, The address of Rev 
Mr. Dewey was distinguished both for its ele- 
gant style of composition, and for the forcible 
manner of its delivery. 

The prospects of the College are highly en- 
couraging-—about twenty have already entered 
the Freshman class, 

Rev. Dr. Vermilye, of Albany, and Henry L. 
Sabin, of Williamstown, were elected Trustees 
of the Iostitution.-- Hampshire Gazet!e. 








ofa wreck. The sinall boats were on their way to- 
wards the shore—their own craft being light, and 
lightly loaded, drifted fast away from a seene indes- 
cribably heart-rending, and which he still shudders 
to thiuk of. 
but the heavens and a waste of waters. In 
course of the day they came in sight of land, and for 
a time were confident of reaching it,—but during the 
succeeding night the wind changed, and soon after 


daylight next morning, H vanished again, and with | 


it all their lively hopes of escaping from their dreadful 


At day-light nothing was visible to them 
the 


| bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grunl’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 
. PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott's Little Philosopher ; 
| Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
| Class Book. 


| Plane and Solid Geometry. 


CEOMETRY.—Helbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 


books, published under the direction of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Kuowledge, Piety and 
Charity, will ucw be sold at the following reduced 
prices, viz: 

The Nature and Design of a Christian Churel. 
By the late Rev. Joseph Lathrop, of West Spring- 
fieli, Mass. Fourth edition. With Remarks on the 
Lord’s Snpper, by another hand—20 cts. 

The Biography of Distinguished Reformers, and 
History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Centu- 
ry—25 cts, 

Dissertations and Discourses on the Evidences and 
Spirit of Christianity—20 ets, 

Medi ations for the Afflicted, Sick and Dying—25 
cents. 

Maandrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
A. D. 1697, to which is added an account of the Au- 
thor’s Journey to the banks ot the Euphrates at Beer, 
and to the Country of Mesopotamia. First American 
edition, wiih corrections—37 cts. 

The above volumes were edited by Rev. Mr Allen, 
Dr Lowell, Dr Ripley, Dr Bancroft, and Rev. Mr 
Greenwoud. The Biography of Retormers, and 
Maundrell’s Journey, will be found valuable books 


dilemma. On the third day a sail hovein sight—but | WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; for Sunday School Teachers. 
she was entirely beyond hailing distance. When, Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. . } Ser sate by 8. G. SIMPKINS, Court street 
jound they were sadly burned by the sun—starved, | BOOK-KEEPING. — Wal-h’s Book-keeping ; aan <i wry ‘ ¥ 
and exhausted, though still in possession of their fac- | Marshall’s Publie School Account Book, 2 parts. __ a ae es a 7 
ulties, and able to move and talk. DICTION ARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, | _ ., BILLERICA ACADEMY. 

But their pain and suffering was not without its; and do Elementary; Jobnson’s and Walker's im- | PPAHE Fall term of this Academy will commence 


pleasure and enjoyment. The romantic part of the 
story of their expedition is yet to come, and there’s 


no telling how much longer they would have sub- | 
sisted on the same food, which seems to have aided | 


ut Jeast in sustaining them so wet! such an incredi- 
ble length of Ome. 

The intrepidity be displayed—thbe risk he run—the 
danger he iueurred, aud above all the magnanimity 
he evinced in saving her lile, strangers as they were 
to each other, at the eminent hazard of his ewn, elic- 
ited with her, at once, the warmest and strongest 
teelings of gratitude towards him, and before the tor- 
tures of hunger and thirst commenced, kindled that 


passion which burns no where else as it burns in wo- | 
man’s bosom. On the other hand, her good sense, | 


her fortitude aud presence of mind at the most peri- 


Jous moment, and particularly her readiness te meet | 
and sbare with him the fate which awaited them,ex- | 


cited on his pait an attachment which was neither 
to be disguised wor defered. And there, pon the 
+ waters wild,’ amid the terrors which surrounded, 
and the fate which threatened them, in presence only 
of an All-seeing One, did they pledge their nutual 
love, and declare if their lives were spared, their des- 
tiny which misforiuue had united should be made 
as inseparable, as escape from it was now impossible. 
Alter their rescue he informed her that a sense of 
duty impelled him to apprize her that by the misfor- 
tune Which bad betalien them he had lost every dol- 
lar he possessed on earth, (amounting to about $25,- 
000) that he was in ‘poverty to his very lips’—a heg- 
gar amongst strangers, without the means of paying 
for a single meal of victuals, and painful as was the 
thought of separation to him, he offered to release 
her from her engageinent, if it was her choice to leave 
him. She burst into tears at the very thought of a 


‘separation, and asked! him if he thought it was possi- 


The Political Class Book, Frost's Grammar, Rus- 


la 

proved by Todd. 
i 

| sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

to give the above books an examination. 

| Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 
School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 
sept l 


! 


a sangeet a ical 
j S rEVENS’S TRAVELS.—Incidents of Travel in 


lan American, with a Map and Engravings. 
edition, with additions. In two vols 12mo. 

| Just received and for sale by _ 

JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 


“INPRES. 
P. NICHOLS & CO. have in press, and will 


j sf 





j 
} 
; 
i 
' 


| by the author of Joanna ot Naples— revised. 
sept l 
’ AYLAND’S HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 
— The Limitations of Humar Responsibility. 
By Francis Wayland. Second edition. 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
s} 147 Washington st. 


USICAL WORKS.—Mason’s Musical Manua 
£ Porter’s Musical Cyclopedia, First Steps 1 
Thorough Bass; Dr Callcott’s Musical Grammar 
Boston Academy’s Collection, Handel and Haydr , 
and Choir, by Lowell Mason; Boston Academy’ 
Choruses and Anthems; The Odeon, by Mason an 
Webb; Kingsley’s Choirs, vols 1 and 2; Gardner 
Music of Nature,8vo; Ancient Lyre, Sabbath Scho: 
Harp, Juvenile Singing School, by Mason, &c. 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. . 

. 121 Washington st. 
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H e shortly publish, a second edition of MIRIAM, | 


Teachers, School Committees, &e , are requested | 


Egypt, Arabia Petrea, andthe Holy Land, by | 
Sixth | 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 





on Wednesday, Sept 6. 
A few scholars can obtain Board in the family with 
the Preceptor. T. RICE, Preceptor. 
au 25 St 


MERSON’S ADDRESS.—An Address deliver- 
ed before the Senior Class in Divinity College, 
Cambridge, Sunday evening, 15th July, 1838. B 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, This day published, and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROL & CO 
au 25 


NEWALL’S SERMON.— A further supply ot 
Ss Sewall’s Serinon preached at Scituate on Lord’s 
Day, May 29, 1838. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a25 


MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING. 

HIS superior Paste Blacking is prepared and 

sold, wholesale and retail, by J. S. MASON, at 
95 Catlowhill street, Philadelphia. 

{7 For sale also in Boston, at the Shoestore of 
HARRINGTON & FISK, No. 48 Congress st. 
jy2t Gav 

JRE SRM OIL. 

T. HASTIN és. 30 Merchants Row, bas con- 

E. stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 

ed Sperm Oi}, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oi! sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 

jan 13 1 Ol PEGA LOM 
-\FFICE of the American Unitarian Association 

"No. 134 Washington, opposite School —_— 
t 
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A» U. Ae ae 7 . , 
HE Tractsof the American Unitarian er 
furnished im sets er numbers, by JA “4 
MUNRVE & CO. No. 134 Waokington st. tf m 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


‘ The Lord is nigh to those of a broken heart, @ 
saveth such as are of a contrite spirit.'—Holy Wr *. 
Nigh, in that hour of secret grief, 
When anguish bows the head, 
To whisper pardon and relief, 
And healing oil to shed. 





Nigh in the covenant ot his love, 
Traced on the sacred page, 

Which points us to our home above— 
Our heavenly heritage. 


A broken heart !— its low-breathed sighs, 
Its scarcely uttered prayer, 

Shall to a Father’s ear arise, 
And meet with mercy there. 


And though full oft, our wandering feet 
Guilt’s thorn-strowed path have trod, 

Jesus the contrite heart shall meet, 
And turn it to its God. 


New glory from His throne of light 
Shall beam its cheering ray ; 
For oft the deepest shade of night 

Heralds the brigt test day. 
Taunton. 


Y.L. E. 





(From the Christian Statesman.) . 
‘THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART 
THERE IS NO GOD.’— Psalm 14 
‘No God! No God!’ The simplest flower 
That on the wild is found, 
Shrinks, as it drinks its cup of cew, 
And trembles at the sound: 
‘No God!’ astonished Echo cries 
From out her cavern hoar, 
And every wandering bird that flies 
Reproves the Atheist-lore. 


ee 


The solemn forest lifts its head, 
The Almighty to proclaim, 
The brooklet, on its crystal urn, 
Doth leap to grave his name. 
High swells the deep and vengeful sea, 
Along its billowy track, 
And red Vesuvius opes his mouth, 
To hurl the falsehood back. 


The palm-tree, with its princely crest, 
The cocoa’s leafy shade, 

The bread-{fruit, bending to its lord, 
In yon far island-glade ; 

The winged sees, that borne by winds 
The roving sparrows feec, 

The melon on the desert sands, 
Confute the scorner’s creed. 


‘No God!’ 
The fervent Sun is stirred, 

And the pale Moon turns paler still, 
At such an impious word ; 

And from their burning thrones the Stars 
Look down with angry eye, 

That thus a worm of dust should mock 
Eternal Majesty. L.H.S. 

Hartford, Conn , July 4, 1838. 


With indignation high 











LINES BY SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
The night is come: like to the day, 
Depart not thou, great God, away ; 

Let not my sins, blaek as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

Keep still in my horizon: for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thon, whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep ; 

Guard ie ’gainst those watchful foes. 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 


aE 


Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance, 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 
And with as active vigor run 

My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death ; O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die ; 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at least with thee : 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again. 

O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake forever. 


This is the dormitive I take to bedward; I need 
no other Jaudanum than this to make me sleep. Af- 
ter which I close my eyes in security, content to 
take my leave of the sun, and sleep unto the resur- . 
rection.—From Sir T. Browne's Religio Medici. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
BY LEIGH NUNT. 


A brook went dancing on its way, 
From bank to valley leaping, 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant slecping. 
The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing, in his dream, 
A lullaby arcund him. 


It is a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow ; 
And such was this—a scene so fair 
Arrayed in summer brightness, 
And one pure being resting there, 
One soul of radiant whiteness ! 


What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 
To cast their sunshine o’er thee ? 

W hat cord unites thy soul to heaven, 
Where visions glide before thee ? 

For wandering stiles of cloudless mirth 
O’er thy glad features beaming, 

Say, not a thought—a form of earth 
Alloys thine hour of dreaming! 


Sleep, lovely babe !—for time’s cold touch 
Shall make these visions wither ; 

Youth, and the dreams which charm so much, 
Shall fade and fly together. 

Then sleep! while sleep is pure and mild, 
Ere earthly ties grow stronger, 

When thou shalt be no more a cbild ; 
And dream of heaven no longer. 


It matters little at what hour of day 
The righteous fall asleep Death cannot come 
To him untimely, who is fit to die. 





AN ACTUAL SCENE AFTER BATT?LE. 

The battle of Soidin, between the Russians 
and the king of Prussia, was warmly contestcd ; 
and after it was over, a clergyman went upon 
the ground, and afterward wrote the following 
account of what he saw :— 

‘ At one o'clock the cannonading ceased, an: 
I went out on foot to Soldin to learn in whose 
favor the battle had turned. ‘Toward evening 
seven hundred Russian fugitives came to Sol- 
din. It was a pitiful sight; some holding up 
their hands, cursit'g and swearing ; others pray- 
ing and praising the king of Prussia, without 
hats or clothes, some on foot, others two on a 
horse, with their heads and arms tied up; some 
dragging along by the stirrups, and others by 
the tails of the horses, 

‘When the battle was decided, and victory 
shouted for the Prussian army, I ventured to 
the place where the cannonading had been, 
After walking some way, a Cossack’s horse 
came running full speed toward me. I mounted 








him; and on my way for seven miles and a half 


on this side of the field of battle [ found tne 


dead and wounded lying on the ground, and sad- 
ly cut in pieces. he farther | advanced the 


more these poor creatures lay heaped one upon | this good man any longer, so he wished him 


another. 


‘That scene I never shall forget. The Cos- 


sacks, as soon as they saw me, cried out, blacksmith, and, wishing to reward his kindness, 
‘ Water! dear sir, water ! water’ Gracious God, | he offered to lend him £10 without any inter- 
what a sight! men, women, and children, Rus- | est, that he might be able to buy his iron at the 
and horses, ; cheapest rate, and undertake more work, and 
oxen, chests, and baggage, all lying upon one 'thus increase his profits. His surprise was 


sians and Prussians, carriages 
another to the height of a man; seven villages 
all around me in flames, and the inhabitants 
either massacred or thrown into the fire. 

‘The poor wounded soldiers were still firing 


at one another in the greatest exasperation. | 
The field of battle was a plain two and a half, more the person I buy of wouid trust me,’ 


miles long, entirely covered with dead and 


wounded! ‘There was not room to set my foot | else,’ said Mr Wilson, * you would perhaps be 
Several | able to buy cheaper.’ 


without treading on some of them. 
brooks were so filled up with Russians, that 


they lay heaped one upon another as high as | can’t eay [ think it would be right on my part ; 
ten or twelve feet, and appeared like hills tothe | | know he is a fair dealing man, aad when | 


even ground, 


! 


| 


‘ 
| 


) 
} 


| money ; I would rather not have it, because | 
| 


work in any way, provided he continued mov- 
ing, he could not fail in time to accomplish his 
work, J insake this observation for the encour- 
avement of those who are disheartened by the 
want of any directions, and by ignorance of the 
way to begin. 





THE BLACKSMITH. 

A gentleman by the name of Wilson pasxed 
late one evening by the shop of a blacksmith $ 
he heard the souvad of hie hammer, and stopped 
to ask the reason why he worked so much be- 
yord his usual time. 

‘] am not at work for myself,’ said the 
blacksmith, * but for one of my poor neighbors, 
whose cottage was burned down last week ; 
he has lost every thing, Lo mean to work an 
hour earlier in the morning, and two hours Ja- 
ter at night, for him. ‘This is all [ can do to 
help him, for [ have to earn bread for my fam- 
ily ; but provisions are cheap, and a litte now 
will go farther than it used to do,’ 





‘ This is kind of you,’ said Mr Wilson, ¢ for 
I suppose your neighbor will never be able to 
pay you again.’ 

‘1 do not expect it,’ replied the blacksmith, 
‘but if I was in his situation, and he in mine, ! 
am sure he would do as much for me.’ 

Mr Wilson thought he had better not hinder 


good night and proceeded home. 
The next morning he called again on the 


| 
| 
} 
greet when the blacksinith said, | 


‘Sir, [thank you, but I will not take your 


have not earned it. J can pay for all the iren 
that 1 want at present, and, if | should want 


‘But if vou took this money to some one 


‘Why, as for that, sir,’ replied the smith, ¢ J 





first took this forge and had nothing I could | 


‘T could hardly recover myself from the | call my own, except the clothes on my back 


REGISTER. 








like the ancient custom of the Egyptians. Hence it 
was, that Moses forbid the Israelites, so that they 
might not be assimilated to their idolatrous oppressors 
in any practice, to mar the corners of their beards. 
But however our forefathers copied many of the 
Jewish laws and had them placed on their statute 
book, yet they did not wholly follow the Jews in 
every particular respecting the beard. By degrees, 
this appendage of the face was lessened in New 
England, so that in 1685 it was not commonly worn, 
though some were found adhering to it as there al- 
ways are toa departing custom. For the last 20 
years, while the heard has continued to be shaven, 
its lack has been abundantly contrasted among no 
smal! number of the vounger men, with mustaches, 
formidable as those of the Spaniards, 
WIGs, 

As long ago as the first century, the wearing of 
false hair by the Romans was satirized by Juvena! 
and Martial, Such an appendage, however, can 
hardly be reckoned as the ovigin of perukes. It was 
hair painted and glued together. It could not have 
greatly varied in appearance, from the dressed locks 
of the Indian warriors of the * far west,’ who the last 
year visited some of our Atlantic states, Wigs be- 
gan to make their debut in Paris about 1629, and 
thence slowly spread through the rest of Europe. 
We are assured that a barber invented them to con- 
ceal a deformity in the shoulders of the dauphine. 
Such an article of dress met with no small opposition, 
Thiers, professor of belles lettres in the metropolis of 
France, published an elaborate work in 1690, against 
their being used by the clergy. He declared that a 
priest’s head with a wig on it was a monster in the 
eburch. In the reign of Charles I, from 1660 to 
1685, the black wig was increasinz!y fashionable in 
both Old and New England. The Rev. John Wil- 
son of Boston, who died 1667, appears with one in 
his picture, full and pendent over his shoulders. A 
like adjunct for the head was worn by governor Jo 
siah Winslow, who was an assistant of Plymouth in 
1657, and chief magistrate in 1673. Another of the 
saime sort was seen on the Rev. Increase Mather, 
who graduaed at Harvard college 1685, and died 
1723. From 1685, wigs of a white color began to 
show themselves on the pates of gay juniors as well 
as grave seniors. Thus what was originally intend 
ed to conceal baldness, and to resemble in hue the 
locks of the aged, incongruously became the cover- 
ing of boys and youth as well as those of threescore 
and ten. Jeremy Dummer, who graduated 1699, 
went subsequently as agent for Massachusetts to the 
court of St. James, and died 1739, wore a large pow- 
dered wig. So it was with governor Belcher, his 
classmate. 

A distinguished crusader against this custom, was 
our own Elliot, the estimable apostle to the Indians. 
He talked, prayed and preached for its suppression. 
He imagined it to be an abundant source of the calam 
ities which had befallen our land. Perceiving his 





labors, in this respect, of no avail, he gave up the 
contest, saying that the fashion was incorrigible. | 
Nor was he alone in this warfare. The civil authori- | 
ties of Massachusetts, in 1675, denounced the cus | 
tom of men’s wearing * their own or others’ hair 
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fright occasioned by the great and miserable | he trusted me; surely T ought not to go and | 
outery of the wounded, A noble Prussian | dea! elsewhere now. Keep your money, sir; 
officer, who had lost both his legs, cried out to | I thank you for the offer: or, stop, perhaps you 
me, “ Sir, you are a priest, and preach mercy; | would lend it to the poor man who was burnt 


made into periwigs!’? But all was in vain. The 
people were determined to have their wigs, let what 
would come The higher the rank of their wearers, 
the larger were these frizzied mousters. When it 


the Middle and Western States; and wherever used 
they receive the highest commendation from teach- 
ers and School Committees The testimonials to 
their excellence are numerous and decisive. 





pray show me some compassion and dispatch me 
at once,’ ” 

Just reflect fur a moment on the spirit of those 
combatants. 
insatinble thirst for revenge, and kept ¢ firing at 
one another in the greatest exasperation. 
Here is the genuine spirit of war, 
that of the Gospe! ? 
in the Sermon on the Mount? Yet war never 
did, never will, never can exist without it. 
Mark also the murderous desire of the officer— 
a suicide in purpose. 

Can such a murderer have eternal life? Yet 
this is the mildest form of the war spvirit.— New 
York Observer. 


QUAKER ECONOMY. 
A judge, on a journey fell in company with a 


| request. 
Is it like ful to the poor cetrager; and Mr Wilson had 
Do we find it commended, he pleasure of making two persons happy in- 


| 





} 
; 
; 





Quaker. ‘Sir,’ said the judge, ‘how is it that 
you Axvabors always hevsw far hrbeon, and 
money in your pockets ?” 

Quaker. By and by I will tell thee. 

Shortly after they arrived ata tavern. The) 


judge called for a glass of bitters, and urged 
the Quaker to drink; but he refused, saying, | 
[ have no need, He then called for two quarts 
of oats fur his horse, and the Quaker for four 
for his. 

Quaker, 
spirits at the tavern. 
pay for the bitters ? 

Judge. Sixpence. 

Q. How much for the oats ? 

J. Sixpence. 

Q. My oats cost me ninepence ; and what 
good did the bitters do thee ? 

J. They procured me an appetite. 

Q. Abstinence gives me anappetite, Thus 
you see that we spend no more than thou, and 
onr horses are fat. 
thee yet. [see silver buckles on thy shoes. 
How much did they cost ? 

J. N-ne dollars, 

Q. How long hast thou had them ? 

J. Eight years. 

Q. Do they answer 
strings ? 

J. No. 

Q. With 


Hlow much 


any better than my 


nine dollars 


bought live stock, and at the expiration of five | at such narrow apertures, unless advantage was tak- 
years we should have had fifteen head of caitle. | en of their eliptical form, and the more contracted 
Here, thou seest, we can have money in our, 


pocket. Instead of wearing silver on our shoes, 
we have leather strings. 





[From the Newark Advertiser.) 
ieee MAKE A BEGIN- 

There is something pleasant in the anecdote 
which Boswell relates concerning De Johnson 
and a boy who rowed him down the Thames. 
The two friends were conversing upon the use 
of learning, when Johnson said, * This boy rows 
us a3 well without learning, as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
were the first sailors.’ He then called to the 
boy ‘What would you give, my lad, to know 
about the Argonauts?’ ‘Sir,’ said the boy, ‘1 
would give whatI have.’ Johnson was much 
pleased with his answer and gave him a double 
fare Dr Johnson then turned to his compan- 
ion, and said, ‘ Sir, the desire of knowledge is 
the natural feeling of mankind ; and every hu- 
inan being, whose mind is not debauched, will 
be willing to give a]! that he has, to get knowl- 
edge,’ 

This truth is manifest, and I am persuaded 
that many thousands of workingmen would be 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, if it were 
not for their ignorance of the way to set about 
it, and their magnifying the difficulties of the 
task. When a determination to learn exists, 
the man will succeed; no matter what method 
hetakes. The Greek proverb says, Love learn- 
ing and you will get learning. Set about it— 
at once—at any subject—with any book—and 
you wil! not fai]. Not that I would undervalue 
regniar system. Method is invaluable, and a 
methodical man will do twice as much in a day 
as his neighbor, just as a good packer will put 
twice as much into a trunk. Yet the most un- 
toward beginnings if followed up, will end in 
something, If a man were bent on clearing a 
certain forest, it would undoubtedly be best for 
him to observe some order, and go forward in 
such a way that the trees should not fall over 
each other, or obstruct his road; yet if he 
should neglect this and begin any where, and 


( 


| 
' 


Now 1 will tell thee, we drink no! 


didst thou | appurtenances, which gave to her the look of con- 


| siderable antiquity. 


| to converse with him so that he might recover from | 
i his perturbation. 


But [ have not done with | 


| . ~ . 
Even in death they retained their | quite so bard for him.’ 


| they came on the public. 


‘in public, and especially in the house of worship. 


out; it would go far to help him in rebuilding 
his little cottage. And this would be helping 
me, too, you know; for then J need not work 


‘Mr Wilson complied with the blacksmith’s 
The loan of the money was very use- 


stead of one, as he lad at first intended, 

My reader, remember the words of Christ: 
‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to thems; for 
this is the law and the prophets.’ 








[From the National Xgis.] 


COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS | 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 


[ Continued.]} 
Hoopes. 

These were common in Europe before the plant- 
ing of British colonies in America. They anciently 
went under the name of Farthingale. One of their 
re-appearances both in Old and New England, was 
about 1752. The subsequent anecdote applied to | 
the wearers of therm here as well as there. Milner | 
in his life of Rev. Dr Watts relates it, as told by Dr | 
Winter. The last gentlemen stated, that, when a! 
hoy, he was introduced to lady Abney, who was | 
dressed according to the costume prevalent in the | 
reign of George 1, witha formidable hoop and all the 











With such a mien the lad was | 


much disconcerted. The lady, perceiving this, tried | 


Among the questions she asked | 
him, was, ‘how old do you think [ am? The awe 
struck youngster, eyeing the venerable figure belore | 
him, replied, *‘ Madam—900 years.’ While hoops | 
had tull swing, they were made to bear the charge | 
of being the oceasion of particular calamities, when | 
Addison stated in refer 

ence to them: ‘Some will have it, that it portends | 
the downfall of the French king ; and observe, that | 
the Farthingale appeared in England a little betore 
the ruin of the Spanish monarchy.’ A similar notion 
was generally entertained in our country at the time 
of the great earthquake in 1755. For several months 
atter this alarming event, few or no hoops were seen 


But when it was seen that no immediate overthrow 
of the country followed, hoops re-appeared, in their 
expanded circumference. They were worn gener- 





we should have | 


ally all a half century past. We are informed that 
they were exceedingly inconvenient for entrance 
| into pew doors. In fact, they could have no ingress 


part was, by sleight of hand, made to have access. 
When our ears beard of cable trimmings and such 
like notions, which began to prevail about 15 years 
since, and our eyes saw the gieat extension produc- 
ed by them, we must confess, that we could not sub- 
due the suspicion that the hoop age was soon to be 
revived. But the lustrum, just elapsed, has beheld 
such omens continually diminished, without being 
succeeded by their antitypes. In remarking op the 
vogue of former days, Swift thus expressed hiinselt : 

* A coming in you saw ber stoop, 

The entry brushed against her hoop.’ 





Having so far attended to articles of clothing and 
their appurtenances, we now come to what has been 
the occasion of no small attention and coinmotion in 
the world. These are the beard, wigs and hair. 


BEARDS. 

The nations of Enrope, Asia ard Africa, have had 
their customs, laws, mutations and contentions con- 
cerning the beard. Even to this day, the Tartars, 
Persians ano Turks, would consider themselves as 
exceedingly injured to have it shorn from their faces. 
Hence, when foreigners, who are without sucl: an 
appendage, visit their countries, they are »wccounted 
as of no great respectability. So it was with the 
Jews. The Scriptures teach us, that Hanun had the 
servants of David seized and half of their beards taken 
off. Thus treated, these servants were ashamed to 
go home and they were ordered to terry at Jericho 
for a season. Among the Russians, it is well known, 
that the beard was long held in high estimation. An 
ancient law of their empire required, that whoever 
plucked a single hair from it, should be fined four 
times more than it he had cut off a finger. When 
the czar Peter commanded his subjects to take off 
their beards, he was obliged to designate officers to 
execute the order, because the people refused to do 
it themselves. When he laid a tax on the wearing 
of beards, thousands consented to pay it, rather than 
appear without them. The ancient sovereigns of 
France, as a most sacred pledge ot their sincerity 
and friendship, would lay three hairs of their beards 
on the seals of their letters and public contracts. 
When William, the conqueror, had gained possession 
of England, he commanded the inhabitants to cut off 
their beards. Sooner than submit to this injunction, 
many forsook their property, homes and country. 
Froin the 14th to the 16th century, long beards were 
fashionable in England. They were, in reality, 
what we have often imagined on the aged hermit. 
The Rev. John Moore, in the reign of Elizabeth, ob- 
served, that a reason why he wore the largest beard 
of any in his time, was, ‘That no act of his life might 
be unworthy of the gravity of his appearance.’ 
Among the original settlers of our country, a few 
wore the beard in full, and the rest had it on their 








upper lip and on the fore part ot the chin. The 
wearing of a tuft on the chin, in this manner, was 


was all the rage to wear them ot a white color, a 
certain wag called them the silver fleece As the 
natural human hair, of such a hue, was not a thou- 
sandth part enough for the manufacture of them, 





there was not only a press for what the horse and | 
goat had to spare, but the locks of young people | 
were shorn, washed in lixivious water, and then | 
spread on the grass to bleach like linen. Strange 
would be the sight to our eyes, which formerly ex 
cited commendations rather than surprise, and which 
presented the lad, as well as his seniors, wending | 
his way sportively through the street with a wig, | 
set off by a three cornerod hat, a coat, and small ! 
clothes. Surely, this was not far from the little boy’s | 
playing grand papa. 

It aypears from notices printed in the Beston New 
Letter of 1714, that some sailors were in the habit of 
wearing wigs. Such articles in a gale of wind and 
while reefing sails, must have been quite mal appro- 
pos for the occasion. An advertisement of 1731, | 
showing that the cighth article of the decalugue laid | 
no greater taboo on these items of attire than on oth- 
ers, uccording to the ethics of light fingered gentry, 
describes four wigs, stolen from a barber's in Boston, 
as follows: * A horse hair bob wig, and another with | 
grown haie aach with « oreay rihban: an Indien baie 
bob wig with a light ribbon: and a goat’s hair natu- 
ral wig with a red and white ribbon.’ A similar no- 
tice is taken from the Gazette of 1753 :—* Tye, bag, | 
and tull bottomed wigs, brigadiers and spencers, | 
cues, albermarles, scratches, cut ard curled wigs. | 
Also black bags and rambilees for wigs.’ The full! 
bottom sort of these articles had begun to disappear | 
betore 1779. particularly among young men. They 
seem to have retained their hold longer here than 
more southwardly. While congress sat 
York under Washington, Mr Willard, president of 





Harvard college, visited there with one of these | 
As he walked about, this article | 
attracted great attention and drew so large a crowd | 1 
after him, that serious fears were entertained lest | progressive series of easy Reading Lessons, By Le- 


head appendages. 


he should be mobbed, and his wig fare not so well as 
even that ot John Gilpin in his involuntary race. 


' 

Still the a eros 

Sull the president escaped unharmed and returned | edition. 
; 


* | to which is added an account of the author's life. In 


: hree volumes. 
in New | t 


to his alsa mater where such a sight was not so rare | 


nor so rudely treated 


Aged gentlemen retained the full bottom wig: but | selves the satisfaction ot saying, that as far as we are 
as they paid the debt of mortality, the fashion ceased. | able to form an idea of what a Spelling Book should 
Twenty years ago, the last ct such patriarchs would | be, this is precisely that thing."-—N. A. Review. 


be occasionally observed, and gazed after by the 
youthful portion of the community, whose chief ac- 
quaintance with the custom was derived from the 
quips of the satirist. Thus tell one of the most in- 
congruous modes—as to those persons with enough 
of their own natural hair— which ever ingratiated it- 
self with the fashionable world. It is hard tor us to 
invent a philosophic reason for the passion of a certain 
gentleman in England, which rau so high, that he 
must needs have wigs depicted with new paint on 
the old heads of severe! rare productions of the first 
Vandyck. There is indeed much truth in the re- 
mark,—* there is no accounting for taste.’ We all 
must have it as an item ef our confessions, though 
we discard the benefit of the clergy, that with too 
many of both sexes. the exterior of the head has re- 
ceived a greater share of time, pains, and expense, 
than the more improveable and valuable interior. 





-Vote.—It is stated in the newspapers that among 
the Egyptian curiosities, discovered in Beni Hassea 
and Thebes, lately exhibited in London, was a real 
wig of brown hair, supposed to be at least 3000 years 
old. The frescoes of Thebes represent royal pergon- 
ages with wigs precisely like those of our own ju- 
dicial dignitaries, curling down over the shoulder in 
front. It further appears from those memorials, that 
wigs of varions shapes were almost universally wern 
by the ancient Egyptians, male and female.— Boston 
Atlas, July 9, 1838. 


SLAVES EMANCIPATED IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 
We copy the following table and es‘imute from the 
Pennsylvania Freeman: 


First of August, 1838. 
Jamaica, 


328,000 

Montserrat, 6,200 
Dominica, 15,400 
Nevis, 1,600 
Barbadoes, 82.000 
St. Vincent, 23,500 
Tortola, 5,400 
St. Christophers, 19,200 
tal 481,300 


Total, 
Probably it would be safe to add Demerara to this 
list. The number of slaves in that Colony is 70,000, 
The number of blacks in the above islands, in pro- 
portion to the whites, is as follows: 


Barbadoes, 6 blacks to one white. 
Demerara, 25 “6 1 se 
Montserrat, 21 se 1 ” 
St. Vincent, 20 ss 1 “6 
Tortola, 13 “ 1 ss 
Nevis, 12 ss 1 “6 
Dominica, 22 és 1 “ 
St. Christopher, 13 “ 1 “ 
Jamaica, 10 ss l “ 























ISTON’S PRACTICAL SURGERY, wit 
25 hundred and twenty wood neni te 
printing in Dunglison’s American Medical Library 
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Published by 
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ad 134 Washington st. 


ISTORIC DOUBTS, relative to Napoleon Bo- 
uaparte, by Richard Whately, D. D 
«Is not the same reason available in Theology and 





| Politics? . .. Will you follow truth but to a certain 
! point ?” 


From the fourth London edition. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
a 25 
HE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE — Edited by 
Mrs Whittlesey, at 81 per annum. 
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ELSON ON INFIDELLITY.—A_ new edition 

of this popular work, which has been for a long 
time out of print, this day received, and for sale to 
the trade and at retail, by 


au 18 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 





LOWER FADED. Ora Memoir of Clementine 
Cuvier, daughter of Baron Cuvier, by J. A. 
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EWEY’S DISCOURSES. — Moral Views of 
Commerce, Society, and Politics, in twelve 
dicourses, y Orville Dewey ; also, vol. 1, on various 
subjects 
Discourses on Government, by Algernon Sidney, 
published from an original manuser pt of the author, 
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ORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK 


conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 





vi W. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. Twelfth 


‘This little work is somewhat beyond the range 
of our accustomed studies But we cannot deny our- 


‘We consider it better adapted to small children 
than any Spelling Book which has ever fallen into 
our bands, and our experience in these books has 
been considerable.’— Courier and Enquirer. 
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CHANDELIER FOR SALE, 
| ee SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 
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Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for then,) 
on application to Saml. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4,Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. tf n18 
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author ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petiza,’ 
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Just published, for sale b 
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fPXHE OLD PAINTERS.—Historical Sketches 
_ the Old Painters; by the author of « Three Ex. 
periments of Living.’ 
Is not then the art 
Godlike, a humble branch 
Invisible guest of Immorta 
Stretched forth with trembling bope ? 
One volume 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
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Just published and for sale by 
ad WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 





SET. CEE e er ERENT ea 
HRISTIAN EXAMINER, No. 88.—Will be 
published September Ist, Tke Christian Exam. 

iner and General Review. 
Contents. 
De Wette’s Views of Theology 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature 
Unilarianism in the West 
Dangers and Duties of Young Men 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling 
De 1a Sagra’s Five Months in the United States 
Philiips’s Life of Whitefield 
Dr Palfrey on the Jewish Scriptures 
Notices and lntellicence 
JAMES MUNROE &- CO., Publishers. 
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NEW BOOKS, 

MNOOPER’S new Horel Pe tard Bound, 2 vols 

J Carlyle’s Miscelanies, 2 vols 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
Dewey’s Sermons, 2d vol 
Carey on the Credit System 
Bancrofi’s History of the United States, new edition 
Wonders of the Heavens, by Bradford 
Burtun, or the Sieges, by Ingraham 
Letters from Rome 
Letiers from Palmyra, new edition 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev J. Whitman 
Sketches by Quiz 

do by Boz 
Mrs Gilman s Poetry of Travelling 
Turner’s Sacred History, 3d vot 
Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy 
Humphrey’s Foreign Tour 
Fisk’s Travels in Europe 
Tales of the Day, vol 1 
Athenian Captive, by Talfourd 
Woman’s Wit, by Knowles. &c &e 

Hf. P. NICHOLS & CO. Publishers, 
all 147 Washington st. 


TEVENS’S NEW WORK —Incidents of Travel 

in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, by the 
author of * Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Pe- 
trea, and the Holy Land.” With a Map and En- 
gravings. 2 vols 12mo. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a 25 


FIVE OLD PAINTERS.—Historica! Sketches of 
the Okt Painters; by the author of Three Ex. 
periments of Living. 
Isnt then the art 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 
Invisible guest of Immortality, 
Stretched forth with trembling hope ? 
One vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & Co. 
a 25 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
LS yer ain BOUND, by Cooper 
Carlyle’s Miscellanies, 2 vols 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
Dewey’s Sermons. volume 2d 
Cary on the Credit System 
Bancrolt’s History of the United States, new edition 
Wonders of the Heavens, by Bradtord 
Burton on the Sieges, by Ingrahain 
Letters from Rome 
Letters tron Palmyra, new edition 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev J. Whitman 
Sketches by Quiz 
do by Boz 

Mrs Gilman’s Poetry of Travelling 
Turner’s Sacred History, 3d volume 
Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy 
Hump brey’s Foreign Tour 
Fisk’s Travels in Europo 
Tales of the Day, vol 1 
Athenian Captive, by Talfourd 
Woman’s Wit, by J.S Knowles. &c. Ke. 

teceived and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
co, aug 25 


DR. WARE’S ‘CIRCULATION OF BOOKS.’ 
LL the Books and Periodicals mentioned in Key 
H. Ware’s new Tract furnished by 
all WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
INISTRY AT LARGE.—The Principles and 
Results of the Ministry at Large in Boston, by 
Joseph Tuckerman, in one volume, 12mo. Price 
one dollar. 
Just published and for sale by 
a 25 JAMES MUNRUE §& CO. 
EW WORK FOR YOUNG LADIES. — The 
Young Ladies’ Aid, by Rev J. Whitman. This 
is an excellent work for ladies, and only about half 
the usual cost of books for their use. 

‘It is written in the plain good sense and honest 
sincerity which characterize the productiuns of that 
gentleman, 

‘Itis not a pretty book, to be admired—nor an 
amusing book, to make one laugh—nor a pathetic 
book, to mak= you ery—nor a romantic book, to make 
you forget your dinner or your sleep—but something 
far better and higher than this—it has a nobler pur- 
pose and a holier aim. It is a book which is calcu- 
lated to give better views o/ life, and higher notions 
of duty, and a deeper sense of responsibility. It isa 
book which should be owned and studied by every 
young lady that can procure it.’— Maine Chron. 
WEEKS, JCRDAN & CO. 

121 Washington st. 
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FPXAIL Christiun Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 

The first series of this work, consisting ot five vol- 
umes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes, These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, frem the following list of the principal 
contributors, 

Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., ot Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, 8. C. 

Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., of Cambridge. 

tev. John Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q, Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rey. William B. G. Peabody, of Springfield. 

Mr. M.L. Hurlburt, of PhiladeIphia. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, of New York. 

Rev. Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rev. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Follen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. 1. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R.1. 

Rev. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, of Boston. 

Rev. George Ripley, of Boston. 

Rev. Caleb Stetson, of Medford. 

Rev. William P. Lunt, of Quincy. 

Rev. George W. Burnap, of Baltinore, Md. 

Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. 

Rev. Jason Whitman, of Portland Me. 

Rev. Ephraim Peabody, ot Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rev. George Putnam, ot Roxbury. 

Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, of Boston. 

Prot. Cornelius C Felton, of Cainbridge. 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox, ot Newbrryport. ° 

Mr Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, of Boston. 

, saenenaee sets of the work may be had of tle Pul- 
ishers. 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, 00 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- 
ber, and Jamiary, making six numbers in each year: 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contaiv- 
ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, av 
taking the risk of conveyance. 

‘Lhe price of subscription is four dollars a years 
payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 

JAMES MUNROE § CO. 134 Washington st. 

“ 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
Trerms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 





‘or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 


To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
[7 No subscription discontinued, except at the 
Mossetion of :he publisher, until all arrearage? *”° 
aid. 
J Allcommunicatons, as well as letters of busines 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres* 
ed to Davin Reep, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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